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THE TEACHER AS SCENE- SHIFTER 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


have dealt with the 
as actor, and have found many 

who rather warmly resented the 

a teacher playing a part. They 

the high moral attitude that the 
must be ‘‘true to himself.’’ But 

that I propose to reduce him to the 

a mere stage-hand there may be less 

This time it is clear that we 

be speaking metaphorically. There 
might be some doubt when we were dealing 
with the teacher as actor: the term might 
have been taken either literally or figura- 
But it is only in the metaphorical 

e that he can be called a scene-shifter. 
however, has a rather solid 
basis, since there is a sense in which he is 
changing the background 
against which he projects the matters 
which he is expounding. The very lan- 
guage we use depends upon the background 
against which it is presented. Our differ- 
nt subjects demand each a special back- 
ground. Mass, for example, has a totally 
different background according as it is used 
n the classroom of mechanies, of religious 
knowledge, of economies. Tongue has also 
its three totally different meanings when 
projected against a linguistic, a physiologi- 
cal or a geographical background. The 
danger of confusion is not great so long as 


VHERE I 


The figure, 


ontinually 


we keep to separate subjects in this way. 
In our various classrooms we have a sort of 
set-seene that does not change much as a 
whole, and always carries with it certain 
suggestions about the meaning of the vari- 
ous terms that have a familiar place in that 
setting. But even in each special classroom 
the teacher finds it necessary to change the 
scene as it were several times during an 
hour’s work. In some subjects the scene 
has to be changed much more frequently 
than in others. The English class is notori- 
ous for the frequency of necessary changes, 
and even the arithmetic class, when the 
‘*problem’’ stage has been reached, de- 
mands quite a fair amount of scene-shift- 
ing. 

Accordingly, it is highly desirable that 
we should familiarize ourselves with the 
apparently humble work that goes on be- 
hind the scenes. The more formal educa- 
tionists have not lost sight of this need, 
though they have dealt with it in their own 
formal way. Indeed, the Herbartians have 
barefacedly put forward their recommenda- 
tions in plain set terms as ‘‘the five formal 
steps.’’ These were formerly very popular 
in America, but they have sadly lost caste 
of late years. The title formal, indeed, has 
rather hastened their fall. But in them- 
selves they are quite good, and had they not 
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suffered the apparently inevitable fate of 
being overworked, they might have lasted a 
good deal longer with profit to all con- 


cerned. 

The first of these steps is familiarly 
known as preparation, and it is permissible 
to ask what connection the teacher as scene- 
shifter has with this step. The most inter- 
esting approach to the stage aspect of the 
step is to treat it under the figure of the 
old-fashioned ‘‘curtain-raiser.’’ It used to 
be the custom to have a brief and usually 
cheerful playlet before the piece of the 
evening was put on. Naturally it had no 
connection whatever with the main play, 
and has therefore no just claim to rank as 
the preparation step. The Induction to 
‘‘The Taming of the Shrew’’ was more in 
the line of what we want: the preparing of 
the minds of the audience for the sort of 
thing contained in the main play. 

In so far as these curtain-raisers had no 
connection with the plot of what was to fol- 
low, it is only natural that they have dis- 
appeared, and in so far as the preparatory 
step has often no real connection with the 
actual body of the lesson, it too has done 
well to vanish. In the bad old days of 
training-college conventions an introduc- 
tion formed an essential part of the scheme 
of what were known as ‘‘Notes of Les- 
sons,’’ and many a ghastly period of five 
minutes have I spent in listening to young 
teachers trying to elicit (sacred word!) the 
name of the subject upon which they were 
going to give a lesson. But all this has 
been for long a thing of the past. Young 
teachers are now urged to get at once into 
the middle of things—an excellent piece of 
advice so long as they are sure that they 
and their pupils get into the middle of the 
same things. For not infrequently these 
sudden springs into the middle of affairs 
find the pupil in the middle of one set of 
affairs and the teacher in the middle of an- 
other. It was because of the possibility of 
this confusion that precautions were taken 
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by the German educationists in what th 
called the Zielangabe. This word means 
literally the giving of the aim of the }, is 
the teacher was expected to state explicitly 
before he started the lesson, what it was ¢. 
be about. This plan falls in better wit! 
Stage figure, and may be compared not 
much to a metaphorical curtain-raiser ag ; 
the actual raising of the curtain jtsel; 
The purpose of the Zielangabe was to ger 
the pupils to adopt the proper attitude 
towards the matter to be treated. Obyi. 
ously this end is secured on the real stag 
by the scene in front of which the acto, 
begin to perform. As the play adyane 
the scenes go on changing, and by thei: 
changes keep the audience in touch wit! 
the tone and general surroundings an 
atmosphere that ought to accompany each 
of the incidents as it occurs. The physical 
difficulty of altering the scenes prevents 
such sudden changes as might lead to con- 
fusion in the minds of the audience. 

But in school-work there is not this say- 
ing difficulty: the teacher in his exposition 
can make very rapid transitions from one 
aspect of his subject to another, and he may 
do this without any warning to his pupils 
It is here that his art as a scene-shifter 
sometimes fails. In expounding any mat- 
ter to a class it is necessary to make sure 
that we are carrying the pupils with us, 
and that we are not projecting our ideas 
against a wrong background. There is 4 
poem, popular on both sides of the Atlantic 
long ago, that illustrates in a very straight- 
forward way the art of manipulating the 
background. It deals with the story of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and was written by 4 
Scottish sheriff whose name obstinately re- 
fuses to rise in my mind though his poem 
will never depart from it. The point is 
that the presentation is made in a series of 
episodes, each occurring at a different place 
and each labeled in the poem by the initial 
phrase: ‘‘The scene was changed.’’ One 
opening, for example, elbows its way into 
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memory: “‘The scene was changed : it 
os the court, the gay court of Navarre.”’ 
What is done here ostentatiously, even 
tly. must be done effectively but not 
r wesive ly trom moment to moment every 
in our ordinary school-work. When I 
de a remark something like this to an 
audience of American teachers, I was sur- 
nrised to find that quite a number of them 
ted after the lecture to deprecate any 
with this poet’s method, 


fault-finding 


which these teachers declared ‘‘was just 


[his incident emphasizes the fact that 
ninds differ markedly in their treatment of 
mental seene-shifting, both with regard to 
shifting the scenes themselves and in the 
matter of appreciating the shift when 
made by others. It may be said that there 
are three types of mind in this connection, 
and to each of these types there is a corre- 
sponding habitual type of background. 
These may be represented as follows: 

Type of background 
Unstable 


Fixed 
Mobile 


Type of mind 
Fluid 
Rigid 
Plastic 

The fluid mind keeps in rapid motion, 
flitting from one direction to another, and 
declines to stay put. Naturally its tendency 
is to move from one background to another 
so that we can not depend upon knowing 
against which background this type of 
mind will project any ideas we may pre- 
This is sometimes called the associa- 
tive mind, and is usually illustrated by 
reference to Shakespeare’s Dame Quickly, 
who enjoys quite a distinguished place 
among the stock illustrations of popular 
psychologists. 

The rigid mind is the exact opposite. It 
moves slowly when it has to move at all, but 
it prefers to stand still. Naturally it is dis- 
inclined to change its backgrounds, if 
change ean be at all avoided. Accordingly, 
its backgrounds tend to become fixed, with 
the result that frequently ideas presented 
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from without are projected against an un- 
changed and therefore wrong background, 
and are in 
Old Roger Ascham describes a type of slow 
boy as having ‘‘hard wits.’’ 
perhaps of this rigid type, though I rather 
think they were merely slow, for Ascham 
seems to like these hard wits, and it is not 
easy to like people who are continually 
missing the proper background. 
that remains fixed while an exposition ad- 
vances can not but lead to occasional dis- 
aster. 

The plastic mind occupies the Aristo- 
telian mean between these two extremes. 
The general meaning of the term plastic is 
that quality that resists change, but not too 
vigorously, and that retains the change 
once it has been made. India-rubber fulfils 
the first condition, but not the second. 
Clay of the proper consistency fulfils both 
conditions; and that substance used so sat- 
isfactorily in infant school molding meets 
both demands to such a degree that it is 
specifically named plasticine. The plastic 
mind, then, is specially well suited to pro- 
duce backgrounds that are amenable to 
changes, but do not change till the proper 
influence is applied. Mobile backgrounds 
are what are required for the successful 
manipulation from without, and are there- 
fore what the teacher longs for. 

A mobile background can be readily 
changed. The pupil with a plastic mind 
can easily and rapidly shift the back- 
ground, and fortunately most minds have 
a fair amount of plasticity. The fluid and 
the rigid minds are pathological, and con- 
cern the teacher mainly as extreme forms 
towards which certain pupils move. If 
they actually reach the pathological limit, 
then they form ‘‘cases,’’ and are eligible 
for treatment by the psychological experts 
to whom we consign them with a sigh of 
relief, and turn to children who come 
within the range of the normal. Inside 
that range, however, there are sufficient 
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differences to make it worth while to keep 
in view the types we have just considered. 

In a lesson carried on along ordinary 
didactic lines there is little trouble with 
changing backgrounds. For quite a while 
at a time the same background may be 
assumed, and if a change is necessary it 
can either be definitely made by a warning 
statement, or brought about by a gradual 
change in our method of treatment. The 
lecturing system of teaching makes the 
smallest demand on the teacher’s skill in 
scene-shifting. But when it comes to the 
rapid give and take of ordinary class-work 
there is a steady demand for swift rear- 
rangement of backgrounds. Pupils and 
teacher must alike be adepts at the art of 
the scene-shifter. The same sound uttered 
by the teacher may give rise to quite dif- 
ferent ideas according to the scene against 
which it is projected. 

Dealing with a class of university stu- 
dents I wanted on one occasion to illustrate 
the doctrine of universals. Plato had the 
belief, you probably remember, that for 
every idea there is laid up in heaven a per- 
fect pattern. He uses the illustration of a 
bed, and speaks of the bed the carpenter 
makes, the bed the painter represents in a 
picture and the perfect pattern of a bed 
laid up in heaven. Unwilling to use Plato’s 
own illustration which has become some- 
what classroom-soiled, I took the example 
of a bat. But as I went on I found that 
two distinct ideas of bat were competing 
for the attention of the students. I had 
meant the wooden implement familiar on 
the cricket field, but to my surprise I found 
that many of the students were working 
with the notion of the animai that bears the 
same name. I was interested enough to 
make a little investigation, and found that 
of the whole class 65 per cent. were dealing 
with the biological background, and only 35 
per cent. with the cricket field. Further 
inquiry brought out that of the 65 per cent. 
there were 81 per cent. women, and of the 
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35 per cent. only 30 per cent. were women, 
This was one of those cases in which the 
nature of the background was really ims. 
terial. For the purposes of philosophy j; 
did not matter which had a perfect pattern 
laid up in heaven—a flying bat or a wooden 
one. But when a teacher finds that a pupi 
has the notion that tes are soldiers, he 
deems it necessary to find out why, and dis. 
covers that his pupil has projected this 
term against a military background instead 
of a calendar one, the only justification 
being that the youngster had a vague 1 
ory from ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ that ides had 
something to do with marching. 

Challenged to produce a good example 
from real life of the different backgrounds 
called up by the same sound, a friend of 
mine, after mature reflection, suggested the 
letter GY. He said that he had tried out th 
sound and found that it produced different 
backgrounds as listed in the sentence that 
follows. Among private theatricalists it 
called up a stage background as cue; 
billiard players used the same spelling but 
presented the result against a green table; 
a botanist raised it to a proper noun in th 
form of Kew, the famous English scientific 
gardens; a schoolmaster who happened to 
be engaged in making out his class lists 
alphabetically fell back upon the plain let- 
ter Q; an impecunious theater-goer re- 
sponded with the theater door queue; but, 
most interesting of all, a lady accustomed 
to shopping in London translated the sound 
into a complete phrase, ‘‘Thank you,’’ this 
being, she maintained, the shopman’s mean- 
ing when he uttered the sound. 

Obviously the fundamental principle of 
scholastic scene-shifting is to secure that 
teacher and pupil present given ideas 
against the same background. Our back- 
ground must coincide with our pupil’s if 
our teaching is to be successful. This can 
generally be attained in kind, though of 
course not in degree; but this qualitative 
identity is enough. If the teacher is talk- 
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‘ng about Forum it is enough that the 
oupil should project the idea against an 
sid Roman background, though that back- 
ound is meager indeed compared with the 


or 


richness of detail that marks the teacher’s 
mental picture. Naturally if the pupil 
to mind in response to the sound only 


Calis 


on American magazine of that name—as 
seeurred in a Los Angeles high school the 
ther day—the result is instructional 


lhis danger of an unintelligently chang- 
ng background is at the bottom of the 
” contempt for mixed metaphors. 
(aptious erities in serious newspapers, and 
hungry contributors to comic magazines, 


) each other’s way. The uproar about 
them is hardiy justified from our point of 
view, for very seldom indeed is the mean- 
ing obseured by the mixing of metaphors. 
The reader or hearer usually understands 
perfectly what the speaker or writer in- 
tends to convey, so much so indeed that 
when a mixed metaphor is held up to scorn, 
the reader has to look rather carefully into 
the challenged paragraph to discover what 
is wrong. The real unimportance of this 
breach of literary form is shown by the 
fact that many writers, when they find 
themselves cluttered up between competing 
metaphors, do not feel called upon to give 
up either of the figures, but going calmly 
on make peace with possible critics by 
throwing in the apologetic phrase ‘‘chang- 
ing the metaphor,’’ or ‘‘to change the 
metaphor.’’ Only a conscience free from 
serious blame could so lightly treat what 
the purists regard as a heinous offense. 

The justification of this light-hearted dis- 
regard for the rules of the game is to be 
found in the realization that the required 
change of seene is easily accomplished. It 
is only when the change demands a rapid 
reconstruction of elements that get into 
each other’s way that difficulty arises, and 
the conscientious writer goes out of his way 


to reorganize his passage so as to avoid 
unnecessary trouble to reader or hearer. 

The great danger with metaphors indeed 
arises from this introduction of disturbing 
elements. Trouble always develops when 
there is a tendency to carry over from one 
of the sides of the metaphor elements that 
belong to that side alone, and have no con- 
nection with the other. Take, for example, 
the figure that in his classroom the school- 
master stands on his own quarter-deck. 
Examine your own state of mind when you 
read that figure. Does it raise in your 
mind a picture of a schoolmaster dressed in 
dark blue and gold braid, crowned with a 
peaked cap? In the case of the ordinary 
intelligent reader no such picture arises. 
For one thing there is not time. The de- 
velopment of a background demands a 
certain definite period in which to do it. 
Examine your state of mind in reading a 
descriptive poem. Do you not tend to put 
your finger between the leaves now and 
again, and lie back in your chair letting a 
picture develop in your mind? But in your 
ordinary reading where your object is to 
gather as quickly as possible the ideas of 
the writer you can not afford the time for 
each idea to develop at its own rate. You 
push on. Each word does its duty of the 
moment, and brings out just the effect it 
was intended to produce. You do not 
bring out the full meaning of most of the 
words you encounter in reading or in lis- 
tening. They bring up just that amount 
of their connotation or their denotation 
that is necessary at the time, and sink back 
into the unconscious. 

Metaphors should be treated in the same 
way. Their function is to bring out the 
relation that is essentially the same in two 
sets of circumstances. Nothing else is of 
ary consequence, so long as we are dealing 
with the metaphor on the didactie side. 
The moment we introduce the esthetic ele- 
ment we are in a totally different sphere, 
and there is room to enjoy, if only in pass- 
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ing, the interesting elements that form part 
of either of the two branches of the meta- 
phor. 

It is when metaphor is used in discus- 
sions that the danger of carrying over is 
made manifest, for it is in the interest of 
the disputants to carry over whatever tells 
on their own side, and to cut out whatever 
tells against them. Thus it comes about 
that a very popular cry among controver- 
sialists runs, ‘‘A metaphor is no argu- 
ment.’’ Logically this is not quite true, for 
on the inductive side a great many of the 
arguments effectively introduced on the 
way to actual discoveries were 
originally nothing but metaphors. To be 
sure, ‘‘to frame an hypothesis’’ makes a 
much grander display than ‘‘to use a 
metaphor.’’ But the two processes are 
often one in substance. They both depend 
on the assumption of the uniformity of 
nature and the fact that the same principle 
is applied all through nature under all 
manner of different circumstances. The de- 
tection of this similarity among differences 
is the work of the scientist in matters of 
fact, and of the poet in matters of fancy, 
or fancy-cum-fact. 

With one exception the teacher has noth- 
ing to do with the poetic side of metaphor. 
This exception is when he has language for 
his subject. Then it is his business to 
bring out all the implications of both sides 
of the metaphor, and to pare and prune as 
may be necessary to leave intact the essen- 
tial meaning of the whole. But he is en- 
titled to use whatever of the metaphor has 
an esthetic meaning. What G. F. Stout 
significantly calls ‘‘the psychic fringes’’ of 
words must be allowed to develop, and their 
full esthetic charm enjoyed. But as soon 
as we pass from what it is now becoming 
fashionable to call the ‘‘appreciative’’ side, 
we must drop the psychic fringes, and at- 
tend to the more didactic parts of our 
work. There must be no carrying over 
from the one branch of a metaphor to the 
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other. When we find that such 
guished writers as Plato make a persist; 
use of metaphor, we can no longer deny ; 
a place in argument, though we may insial 
on very careful manipulation. 

Even now we have not finished with + 
subject. The metaphor deserves furthe; 
treatment. But in the meantime our py 
ent subject demands attention to certgiy 
temptations to which the teacher is |ia} 
to suecumb, to the serious confusion of } 
seene-shifting duties. The first of the 
the vicious habit of using 
teaching. In the midst of his exposit 
the teacher sometimes suddenly realizes 
that a statement he has made is not quite 
accurate. It is true so far as it goes, but 
it is apt to convey a stronger affirmation 
than the facts of the case warrant. So the 
teacher is tempted to insert some sort of 
saving clause, as much to soothe his intel- 
lectual conscience as to clear up matters for 
his pupils. In point of fact the aside very 
often merely complicates matters 


asides 


pupils by introducing a fact that should bx 
projected against quite a different scen 


from that which holds the stage at the 
time. An exception, a qualification, an 
additional illustration from a different 
field, all have their dangers of derailment 
and confusion. The wise teacher early 
learns to fit his presentation to the scale 
suitable to the class with which he is deal- 
ing, to recognize the relativity of truth as 
found at different levels of advancement, t 
realize the difference between incomplete- 
ness and error and to be content to let a 
generalization ‘‘go at that,’’ knowing that 
in due time inadequacies will be mad 
good. 

So much for the dangers of the teacher's 
tendency to maintain an excessively hig! 
standard of accuracy and completeness 
Consideration of the pupils’ weakness dis- 
closes a parallel source of disturbance. As 
his exposition proceeds the teacher is apt to 
get uneasy about the inability of the pupils 
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ow some of his more difficult points, 
apt to insert explanatory words, 
nd even paragraphs that, while 
vant, are not strictly on the main 
development of the subject. 

type of the teacher’s asides is in- 
for benefit, rather 
tion. The second type is brought 
f consideration for the pupil. But 
id is just as demoralizing as the 
far as scene-shifting is concerned. 
side excursions are not in them- 
bad, and in the 
are sometimes of great value, for they 
nt the of the teacher’s 
rsonality to the oceasion as it has 


his own or 


ease of advanced 


response 
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developed in the class. University students 
often proclaim in later years that by far 
the best parts of a professor’s lecturing 
eame ‘‘when he deserted his manuscript 
and, gripping the vertical gas-bracket on 
the platform, let himself go.”’ 

But the case is somewhat different with 
school pupils. They ought to have a clearer 
signal than a grip on a gas-bracket to let 
them know that the teacher is temporarily 
going off the rails. The wise teacher will 
take special care that, when he is scene- 
shifting, his pupils get fair warning. The 
signal may not be a bald statement that a 
new scene is being rolled down, but it must 
be sufficiently clear to be unmistakable. 


THE PH.D. IN THE 


SMALL COLLEGE 


By Professor JOHN T. GANOE 


MARSHALL COLLEGE 


r appears that scarcely a section on higher 
jueation in a state teachers convention can 
ow be attended without the question of the 

’ arising. The general statement of the 

is, in essence at least, that the Ph.D. 
is a freak and not a teacher. This is 
backed by illustration after illustration 


m presidents of normal schools, teachers 


and smaller independent schools. 
ereupon ensues a heated session between the 
ive Ph.D.’s” and the “have not Ph.D.’s,” and 
ispect that the general consensus of opinion 
with the “have nots.” 
[ do not desire to hold a brief for the degree 
holder nor bring to the light his many short- 
rs. It is obvious that there is something 
The administrator does not make such 
harges without warrant. The defense of the 
legree holder, that the attack is merely one 
which arises out of an inferiority complex (in 
pite of the element of truth contained), does 
neet the problem fairly. It is true that the 
istrator is often confronted with poor 
teaching by degree holders. The question is, 
then, whether the aequisition of the degree is 
t causes the trouble. 


No one of these administrators would, I think, 
admit that a good teacher holding an A.B. or 
M.A. degree would be ruined by going away 
to acquire a Ph.D. I doubt very much whether 
any administrator can cite an example of a 
good teacher going away for a Ph.D. degree 
who was ruined by the process. If good teach- 
ers can go away and acquire the coveted degree 
and return no worse off for the experience it 
might be questioned whether the administrator 
is getting at the crux of the problem. 

Before the problem can be seen in its true 
light one observation is necessary. That 1s, 
that the problem is essentially one of the small 
school. The question immediately arises as to 
why this is so. 

If the administrator will analyze the situa- 
tion he will find the reason for his problem. 
Why hire a Ph.D.? If the Ph.D. is the miser- 
able failure that some deans and presidents 
point out, why do they continually say, when 
looking for an instructor, that the candidate 
must hold a Ph.D. degree? The reason is not 
far to seek. The accrediting agency has said 
that, in order to remain in the association, there 
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must be so many holders of the Ph.D. degree 
upon the faculty. 

It is not our purpose to judge the value of 
that requirement. That is not a part of the 
problem. The various associations have decreed 
that this shall be and the small colleges have 
either to take it or leave it. The pride of the 
institution is usually such that it will strain 
itself to the utmost to fulfil these requirements 
so that it may declare to the world that the 
credits of said college are as acceptable to Har- 
vard, Chicago, Columbia or Yale as the credits 
received from any institution. 

The problem of the administrator, then, is 
not to get teachers but to get degree holders. 
This brings the administrator face to face with 
a serious problem. Where is he to get them? 

The period of expansion experienced by the 
colleges and universities in the United States 
had the effect of absorbing most of the products 
of “Ph.D. factories” into the faculties of the 
larger schools. Consequently, the smaller 
schools are left out. If the administrator of 
the small school is able to get degree men he 
is forced to take them from the following 
groups: (1) his own faculty, (2) the new doc- 
tor, (3) the missionary, (4) the “job-getter” 
and (5) the incompetent. 

Making doctors out of a faculty of long 
standing is a heart-rending task. Members of 
the faculty often have as much influence with 
the regents or trustees as the administrator. 
Many of them candidly admit that they know 
all that it is necessary to know. Others beg 
off because they are too old and plead that they 
should not be dispensed with since they have 
suffered for years for the sake of the school. 
If the administrator is successful, one or two 
a year leave for graduate work—usually merely 
to show good intent rather than to get the de- 
gree. At best this process is slow and the 
administrator must threaten with loss of posi- 
tion or lack of promotion in order to achieve 
his ends. If he is fortunate he obtains a degree 
man or possibly two. Certainly, the adminis- 
trator would be the last to say that they were 
worse off for obtaining the degree. 

The small college may obtain the new doctor. 
The young doctor, looking for a chance to make 
a mark in the world, accepts the position—if 
he can’t get into the larger school. But the 
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young doctor is not a seasoned teacher, Hp x 
given a heavy teaching load and expected 4, 
“deliver the goods.” Ordinarily, the youn, 
doctor is conscientious. He struggles manfully 
He finds, usually, that he is able to organi 
the work for eight out of the sixteen hoy. 
assigned to him. He is expected to know 4!) 
the tricks of the trade that his more self-gtix 
fied colleague knows and, when he can not pro 
duce the results from a sixteen-hour schedy}, 
that the older teacher produces, there comes 
that inconsiderate and spiteful remark, “There’: 
your Ph.D. for you.” More likely the fault js 
not with the novice, nor is he worse off for hay 
ing received the degree, but the administrator 
often lifts his eyebrows askance only to find 
that, in a short time, the novice has developed 
his art and moved on to better and more fertile 
fields. 

Of course, the young doctor may or may not 
be a good teacher. He may have gone after 
his degree merely because college teaching 
seemed to be an easy profession. At most, six- 
teen hours a week would not overburden him 
The courses once prepared could be given in 
the same manner year after year without altera. 
tion. Since it is becoming universally neces- 
sary to get a Ph.D. degree before teaching in a 
college, he may have obtained his degree only 
to sit back leisurely and enjoy the honor of 
being called “professor.” He does not engage 
in research. He attends class—if he can not 
find an excuse to dismiss it. 

The young doctor may thus develop into any 
one of the types. The school is forced to ex- 
periment and find into what he will develop. 

The administrator has made two mistakes 
The first was that he considered the Ph.D. 
holder a teacher. It is not essentially the aim 
of the schools granting Ph.D.’s to make teachers. 
The Ph.D. at present seems to be essentially 4 
research degree. The recipient presumably has 
a fair knowledge of the field and the ability to 
do research but may not have had even educa- 
tion courses enough to fit him to teach in a high 
school. Very often his technique is bad, and 
it frequently takes a considerable period for the 
newcomer in the educational field to adjust him- 
self. 

The second mistake is, perhaps, beyond the 
administrator's control. The young doctor § 
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ching load as heavy as that of the 

embers. He is above all a specialist 

that he may scarcely be able to utilize 
Jization. If he is a specialist in eco- 

ry he finds that he is ealled upon to 

courses in business administration, rail- 
sportation, land eeonomies and possibly 

.| science, history or English. The older 

| Jess specialized may be able to offer courses 

| departments, but the whole training of 

- doctor militates against this. He 

rzle bravely to do it, but all the while 

science fights against the whole system. 

e third source is what I have referred to 
ssionary group. There are those that 

n the educational field in the light of 

s enthusiast. The holders of this ideal 

vo types. The one may and often does 

, a doctor’s degree but rarely utilizes his 

- for research. He believes heart and 

ie ideals of the small college. His sole 

» teach, and rarely, for underclass work, 
administrator find a better teacher. 

his group is a very limited one because of 
e fact that too often those who have this urge 
capable of teaching anything when they 
obtained a master’s degree. Consequently, 

he administrator of the small school is fortu- 
e if he is able to obtain one from this class. 
‘he second class of the missionaries is that 

s in the small school the opportunity 

op. Members of this class are inter- 

1 both in teaching and research. They 
desire to develop their field and grow with the 
h They are men of experience and are 
ten called in at salaries greater than the rest 

f the faculty. The president gives to them the 
picture of a glorious future. Science buildings 
and libraries are to spring into being by the 
touch of the president’s magie wand. The sal- 
ary is already given and the equipment is to 
so what more could be desired. Need- 
less to say, this class seldom stays long. When 
the bubbles blown by the day-dreaming presi- 
dent break and the missionary realizes the real 
status of affairs he picks up his bag and bag- 
gage to go where the situation is one which can 
be immediately developed without waiting for 
4 miracle to bring an opportunity in the dim 
and distant future. This class is even more 
rare than the other class of missionaries and 


come 
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the honest administrator may never meet one 
of this group. 

The fourth group is composed of those indi- 
viduals who obtained a degree merely to secure 
a college position. The man in this class real- 
ized that, in order to teach in college, it was 
necessary to obtain the degree, ignoring the 
fact that the graduate school which granted him 
the degree was not judging his fitness to teach 
or saying that he was master of the field. The 
graduate school had only opened the way which 
it was expected the young doctor would follow. 
This man is interested only in teaching and not 
in research. The administrator may find in this 
class good teachers but scarcely ever men who 
promote the field of learning and rank with 
their more progressive brothers in the larger 
schools. 

The fifth group has, in the past, been the 
source of supply of a large percentage of the 
small schoo's. This is the incompetent. The 
group is of two types: first, the physically 
unfit, and second, the professional misfit. Too 
often the administrator does not have a per- 
sonal interview before hiring his teacher and 
has to depend upon an application blank and 
photographs. Obviously, the candidate for the 
position is not going to reveal all his defects. 

A certain administrator with whom I have 
come in contact hired a teacher that was sub- 
ject to epilepsy. The candidate had filled out 
the application truthfully. In answer to the 
point on health he had placed “poor.” The 
fault in this case, of course, was not entirely 
with the candidate. If the administrator is so 
enthralled over obtaining a Ph.D. for his faculty 
that he does not investigate these things ade- 
quately he must take the consequences. 

The professional misfit is known to us all. 
The educator at best is an unstable being. He 
is continually on the move. The professional 
misfit, however, usually makes a move a year. 
He has taught in all sections of the country. 
He rarely has stayed in any one place over two 
years. In one way and another he has been 
able to accumulate references (probably as the 
price of getting rid of him). He has been in 
the field for some time. He has had experience 
and above all he has the required degree. The 
president heaves a sigh of relief at having found 
a Ph.D., only to wake up the following year 
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with the realization that what he had was not a 
teacher but a misfit. Since the man had ref- 
erences and the Ph.D. degree all Ph.D.’s are put 
in the same category. 

It should be obvious to the administrator of 
the small school that this class constitutes his 
chief danger. More often the small schools do 
not pay as large salaries or offer the opportuni- 
ties that the large schools do. When, then, an 
administrator finds that he has the opportunity 
to get a Ph.D. holder with twenty years’ ex- 
perience at a $2,000 salary he should know that 
all is not well. The trouble is not with Ph.D.’s 
in general but with the type of Ph.D. that the 
small school is able to get. 

The small school is more often located in a 
small locality and one which, generally speaking, 
would not attract people to it just for the sake 
of living there. The small school seldom has 
the equipment that a large one possesses. The 
laboratories are at best only good enough “to 
get by.” The libraries are usually woefully 
deficient. Many do not even have the basic 
works for the courses offered in the school, not 
to speak of the works that should be there to 
encircle the courses. The degree holder, if he 
has obtained anything from his graduate work, 
should have gained a zeal for investigation upon 
his own part. With the libraries and labora- 
tories of the small school this is virtually im- 
possible. If then, the small sehool can not 
offer salary, a desirable place to live, adequate 


equipment for classroom work or pos 
for research, and adds to all these the 
coming of a heavy teaching load, it is har, . 
see why the small college expects to oot ; 


same type of doctor that is found in the 


school. 


“Ph.D. mills” are continually increasing ¢}, 
output. If the period of expansion is past the 
new Ph.D.’s will be forced to go to the sms 
schools for employment. They will be fore, 
to accept church schools and teachers colleces 
which hitherto they would not have considered 
The small college will receive the benefit ; 
change and should, for the next few year 
ceive a higher type of Ph.D. How 

these the colleges will be able to absorb depe: 
upon the action of the colleges themselves 

is not to be expected that the graduate schools 
will continually increase the number of doctors 
It is not reasonable to suppose that m 
women will spend eight years in college in order 
to receive a laborer’s salary. It is not reason 
able to believe that the mere love of the work 
will spur them on when they find at the end 
of the way that they can not go on because 
the lack of equipment. When the smal! colleges 
come to the realization that, instead of brick 
and stone or a new auditorium or gymnasium, 
what is needed is a faculty and equipment t 
aid that faculty, then, I believe, the problem in 
a large measure will have been solved. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CHIEFS’ COLLEGES IN INDIA 


The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times notes recent happenings in regard to the 
five chiefs’ colleges maintainec ¢ ea- 
tion of the sons and relatives c‘ ths eniers and 
princes of India. A month ago the viceroy 
visited the largest and oldest of them, the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and spoke both at the annual 
prize-giving and at a banquet in the college 
hall. A fortnight or so earlier he referred to 
the question of the future of the colleges in his 
presidential speech at the opening of the session 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

Lord Irwin announced that his government 
had received the views of the governing bodies 


of the colleges and of the local authorities on 
the draft scheme prepared for their future ad- 
ministration. He expressed the hope that be 
fore the next annual meeting of the chamber 
decisions would have been reached satisfactory 
to all concerned. The need for such colleges 
when they were founded in the middle and 
latter years of the nineteenth century was great 
and urgent. Lord Irwin holds that they have 
worthily fulfilled their purpose. The colleges, 
he said, had exercised an important influence 
in moulding the minds and characters of young 
princes, of whom many of the rulers preset 
were notable examples. 

Lord Irwin said he could not help exper 
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, certain feeling of regret that the col- 
yppeared to have suffered some decline in 
of the princes. In his reply the 

r. the Maharajah of Patiala, said that 

a practical suggestion to make in this 
; It was that the committee of the 
r which had been appointed to consider 


res i 


es 


« of minor princes should have access 
views obtained and the draft scheme 
reanization for the colleges in order that 
mber might have an opportunity of 
+ with the question. 
re would seem to be good reason, how- 
or new reorganization, for, as Lord Ir- 
in himself observed in this connection to the 
inces at Delhi, changing times bring chang- 
¢ requirements. One criticism made by the 
rinees, calling for eareful examination, is that 
there are too many of these colleges and that 
rder to keep up a reasonable numerical 
standard access is given to youths who are not 
members of princely families, or at best have 
nly a distant connection with them. Even so 
mbers are in some instances inadequate for 
competitive emulation which is so impor- 
a part of school life. The Quinquennial 
Report on Edueation published a few months 
back shows that the college at Rajkot has only 
13 pupils and that at Raipur 50. Ajmer heads 
list with 126 pupils. When Lord Mayo 
inded the latter college in 1870 the means of 
munication in India were still primitive, 
nd a central institution for the sons of ruling 
princes was not practicable, as it is to-day. 
Moreover, was the serious obstacle of 
political relationship with most of the states 
being exercised through the provincial govern- 


there 


The fusion of the existing five colleges into 
ne, or at most two, would go far to assist in the 
provision of curricula more directly appropriate 
than at present to the preparation of heirs- 
apparent for the responsibilities of government 


which they will be ealled upon to discharge. 


A UNIVERSITY HALL OF RESIDENCE 
IN LONDON 

A scueME has been initiated to provide a 

University Hall of Residence in London for the 

benefit of British male students from the Do- 

and Colonies, and from the United 
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Kingdom. The London Times states that the 
need for such a hall, which it is proposed to 
call “London House,” is considered urgent be- 
cause students from overseas who seek advanced 
training at hospitals, law schools and other cen- 
ters of professional education are attracted to 
London in increasing numbers. While the hall 
would be available primarily for students from 
overseas, it is intended that it should be open to 
British students who are studying in London 
and whose homes are in this country. In this 
way the fullest opportunity would be provided 
for mutual intercourse and association. 

Negotiations are in progress for the acquisi- 
tion of a site in the Bloomsbury district, near 
to the proposed new headquarters of the Uni- 
versity of London. It is intended that the hall 
should provide residential accommodation, a 
dining hall and common rooms, and it is hoped 
to erect a good library in due course. The 
scheme has received the approval and support 
of a number of professional bodies representing 
law, medicine and surgery, engineering, and ac- 
countancy and actuarial science. Donations of 
£5,000 each have been made to the preliminary 
fund by the Corporation of the City of London 
and the Rhodes Trustees. Promises of contri- 
butions amounting to £132,000 have been se- 
eured, econditional on a further substantial 
amount being raised, and the sum of £250,000 
is aimed at. 

The consent of the Board of Trade has been 
obtained for the establishment of a private com- 
pany with the title of “Dominion Students’ Hall 
Trust.” The first governors of the trust will be 
Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P., Lord Atkin, Sir Wil- 
liam H. Beveridge, Mr. John Cauleutt, Mr. H. 
A. L. Fisher, Sir Howard Frank, Mr. F. C. 
Goodenough (hon. treasurer of the fund), Lord 
Lothian, Sir Henry T. McAuliffe and Lord 


Melchett. 


THE PROPOSED GIFT OF MR. DU PONT 
TO THE SCHOOLS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr. Prerre S. pu Pont, who has already 
given $12,000,000 for the erection of public 
buildings and the construction of publie high- 
ways in Delaware, has, as reported in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, proposed to the taxpayers 
of Kennett Square and the neighboring town- 
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ship of New Garden to meet half the cost of 
the erection of a combination public school in 
the former village, and taxpayers will vote on 
the proposition soon. 

Mr. du Pont has stipulated that the school 
building cost between $800,000 and $1,000,000 
and that it represent in architecture, construc- 
tion and in its scholastic courses the finest and 
most comprehensive public educational institu- 
tion of the community type in the United 
States. 

It is proposed to erect the building on a site 
adjacent to the home of the late Bayard Taylor, 
poet and traveler. The structure would have a 
frontage of 400 feet, accommodate 1,600 chil- 
dren and its departments would inelude pupils 
from the lowest grade to high-school course, 
taking children in their kindergarten period 
and graduating them for college entrance. 
The building would be something of a com- 
munity center with gymnasiums, cafeterias, 
musie rooms, large assemblage halls and a cot- 
tage where the girl students would be instructed 
in housekeeping. 

Boys would be instructed in the mechanical 
trades and in drawing and commercial courses, 
and, in fact, in all branches that may fit them 
for a business career or for laying the founda- 
tion for a profession. 

Mr. du Pont’s proposal is for the town and 
township to raise $350,000, the remainder to 
be donated by him. 

Kennett Square, according to the Monitor, is 
the center of one of the most advanced educa- 
tional sections of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and a short distance to the north is the 
Unionville Consolidated School, with 1,000 stu- 
dents. A short distance eastward is the newly 
constructed Avon Grove Consolidated Public 
School, recently opened, while further east- 
ward is the new Chadd’s Ford Consolidated 
School. The success of these institutions has 
inspired Mr. du Pont to sponsor further the 
erection of others in the vicinity of his Long- 
wood Gardens estate. 

Kennett Square has a comparatively new 
school building of the older type and it is pro- 
posed to demolish this and supplant it with 
the new one. 

With the completion of the new school house, 
Mr. du Pont will have sponsored and met the 
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greater part of the expense for the erectior 


ten miles of his country home. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITy 
LIBRARIES 


THE number of bound volumes comprising 
the libraries of the 1,076 universities, collene 
and professional schools of the country reached 
40,498,291 in 1928, according to an oral report 
made to the U. S. Daily by the Office of Edues. 
tion after making a statistical survey of thes 
institutions. 

In 1926, it was explained, the number of 
books possessed was 37,549,463, thus indicating 
an increase in two years of 2,948,463 volumes, 
or an average increase per institution of over 
2,700. 

The survey shows that the privately con- 
trolled institutions have the greatest libraries 
Among the privately controlled colleges and 
universities, Harvard ranks first with 2,784,000 
volumes, Yale seeond, with 1,250,000, and Co- 
lumbia third, with 1,055,000. The University of 
Chieago has a library of 799,593 volumes, Cor- 
nell, 780,790, and the University of Pennsy- 
vania, 650,000. 

Other leading privately controlled institutions 
of higher education having the greatest libra- 
ries are as follows: Princeton, 600,000; Stan- 
ford, 500,000; Brown, 410,000, and Johns Hop- 
kins, 346,000. 

Among the publicly controlled institutions of 
this character, the University of California 
takes the lead with a library of 1,030,145 vol- 
umes. The University of Michigan is second 
with 681,025 volumes, the University of Minne- 
sota, third, with 525,000, and the University ot 
Illinois, fourth, with 460,307. 

The University of Texas ranks fifth among 
the publicly controlled institutions of higher 
education with a library of 413,949 books, the 
University of Wisconsin next with 377,500 and 
the University of Missouri follows with 339,312. 
The State University of Iowa and Ohio State 
University each have over 300,000 volumes. 

Four publicly controlled colleges have over 
200,000 volumes each, namely: Kansas, Ne 
braska, North Carolina and the University of 
Washington. There are 14 which have betwee2 
100,000 and 200,000 volumes. A much larger 
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privately controlled institutions of 
earning have more than 100,000 vol- 


her 


GRACE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
scemMeNT of steps by laymen of the 
oe Lutheran Chureh for the establishment 
hington of Graee College for women, 
auspices of the eight Eastern At- 
synods, has been made in Philadelphia 
Rev. Dr. J. Henry Harms, president 
board of trustees, and is printed in the 

ew York Zimes. 

‘he announcement followed a week-end con- 

e of sixty-five founders and other laymen 

en at “Glen Foerd,” the Torresdale 

ste Mrs. Enos Reeser Artman and Mr. 
nd Mrs. William T. Tonner, at which a gen- 
eral organization committee was chosen with 
Bernhard K. Sehaefer, of New York, as chair- 

n and E. Louis Holtermann, of New York, 

as vice-chairman. Carl M. Distler, of Balti- 
, was elected chairman of the founders’ 
nittee. The Rev. A. H. Schonyer, of Wee- 
J., is chairman of the ways and 

ans committee. 
he board of trustees elected Miss Jessie 
n, of Norwalk, Connecticut, educator and 
nsultant to schools and colleges for women, 
0 be dean of Grace College. Miss Truman 
spoke at the meeting, praising the choice of 
Washington as the site for a national women’s 

couege. 

E. Clarence Miller, of Philadelphia, treasurer, 
reported on hand toward the initial founding 
tund of $1,600,000 net assets of $235,000, aside 
trom a pledge by Lutheran women of $50,000 
to be applied to a chair in religious instruction. 
A gift by Mrs. Tonner, member of the ways 
nd means committee, of $25,000 toward the 
college Was announced. 

The college will be built on a 189-acre tract 
which has been purehased by the trustees just 
ver the Distriet of Columbia line in Maryland, 
a the Washington-Gettysburg highway. Plans 
dave been drawn for a group of Georgian 
buildings, ineluding an administration building 

library and auditorium, a dining hall, 
lormitories and gymnasium. The college, it 
Was stated, “will aim to provide a high-grade 
iberal arts training for young women, not only 
of the Lutheran but of all denominations.” 
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SIZE OF CLASSES AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
THE Ohio State University reports success in 
its campaign to reduce over-sized classes so as 
to give greater attention to individual students, 
particularly freshmen. 
nearly 500 elementary classes covered in a 


The average size of the 


study just completed in the university during 
the recent winter quarter was 29. 
autumn quarter of 1926, when the university 


During the 


first took up the problem, the average elemen- 
tary class numbered 37. In the intervening 
three and a half years, under President Right- 
mire’s program of restoring the personal touch 
to mass higher education, the size of the aver- 
age elementary class in the university has stead- 
ily diminished. The average elementary class 
included in the study last quarter was 22 per 
cent. smaller than it was in the fall of 1926. 
This means that it is now possible to give 
greater personal attention to the individual stu- 
dent. In the present biennium, the university 
is spending more money annually not only for 
more but for better teachers, chiefly for fresh- 
men and sophomores. It is possible that the 
size of the average class may be still further re- 
duced, but probably not much more. The size 
of classes in departments giving elementary 
courses still varies widely depending upon the 
nature of the work, but the average class is 
much smaller than it was four years ago. Dur- 
ing the recent winter quarter, the gross regis- 
tration for all elementary classes was 13,606, 
while during the winter quarter of 1927 it was 
12,942. But there were 464 such classes last 
winter as against 372 three years ago last win- 
ter. In other words, where the total registra- 
tion in such classes increased only 5 per cent., 
the number of classes to care for beginning stu- 
dents was about 25 per cent. greater. 


CURRICULUM REVISION AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THe New York Times reports that drastic 
recommendations, with far-reaching educational 
significance for students entering the University 
of Wisconsin and of financial importance to 
taxpayers, were made on April 18 in a report by 
a special committee on curriculum revision to 
the faculty of the College of Letters and Sci- 
ences. 
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Most of the recommendations stress actual at- 
tainment and growth by the student rather than 
the mere attendance at class and the meeting of 
routine requirements. Students will be as free 
to enter the university as before, but they will 
be placed more carefully in classes to which 
their particular stage of development and abili- 
ties indicate that they belong. 

Their work and progress will be carefully 
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keeping record of their high-school gr 
Foreign language—Ability to use | 

take place of hour requirements. It wi! 

question of how many hours of langu: 

taken, but how far the student is ; 

language. 

course— -Those 


Two-year passing 


work will receive a certificate and 
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Not all 


their certificates will necessarily be ad: 


studied and those who display lack of devotion graduate in liberal studies. 


to work or show no progress will be advised to 


withdraw, while those who make genuine prog- J°™0F Year. 


It is hoped that this will raise the standard 
the last two years directly, raise the standard 
the first two years indirectly and possil 


ress will receive increasing freedom and have a 
definite goal set for them. 

The degree of freedom will depend on the stu- 
dent’s capacity to advance. In fact, the gates 
of the university will be more widely opened 
than in the past to students who, while not de- 
siring a degree, wish to make real use of the 
opportunities of the university by independent 
work, provided they prove their sincerity by 


the size of the university by reserving 
sity’s opportunities for those who are y 
pay the price of hard work and who show g 
capacity. 

Method—Several courses are recommended ¢ 
given in cooperation by several departments, y 
it is believed will give the student a better j 
the close relationship of his various studies. G 
students, as they progress, will receive increasing 
freedom. The tutorial method of personal confer 
ence is definitely introduced with the hoy 


giving up non-edueational activities. 

The members of the special committee which 
made this report were: Carl Russell Fish, chair- 
man; C. J. Anderson, John M. Gaus, E. M. 
Gilbert, A. R. Hohlfeld, M. C. Otto, Selig Perl- 
man, R. B. Quintana, Charles 8S. Slichter, C. F. 
Smith, W. H. Twenhofel and Warren Weaver. 

The salient features of the report are: 


future expansion. 

Graduation—General examinations will b 
quired of all graduating to break down the present 
idea that all knowledge is divided into courses 
which, if once taken, may be forgotten. To gradu 
ate by piling up so many credits, without genuine 
mastery of subjects, will be more difficult. Ex 
ceptional students may speed up their work and 
take a master’s degree at the end of four years 


First two years—The solid front of inflexible 
freshman requirements will be broken. Between 
five and six hundred freshmen will be able to enter 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ton University; Dean Guy 5S. 
Graduate School of the University of Minne 


Dr. Jonn H. Sueprerp was elected president Ford, 


of North Dakota Agricultural College on March 
31 after having served as acting president since 
last September. 


; 


sota, and Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, ot 
University of Buffalo. They have been asked 
to go to Brown, to spenf as much time as pos 
sible on the university grounds and then to pre 
pare a report which will be given to the 
poration at its October meeting. 


Wittiuam G. CHanter, since 1923 professor 
of ethies and religion at Wesleyan University, 
has been appointed dean of the university, to 
succeed Dean Frank W. Nicolson, who has re- 
signed after a tenure of twelve years. 

PresipeNT CLARENCE A. Barsour has an- 
nounced that Brown University will begin a 
survey with regard to its entire educational sys- 
tem, activities and needs. The work will be 
done by Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, of Prince- 


Busts of nine Americans will be unveiled a! 
the annual ceremonies of the Hall of Fam 
New York University on May 8. 
rials are of John Quincy Adams, sixth Presi 
dent of the United States; George Bancrol', 
historian; James Fenimore Cooper, 
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Lowell, poet and critic; Patrick 


triot and orator; Elias Howe, in- 


Horace Mann, educator; John Lothrop 


historian, and Joseph Story, associate 


the Supreme Court. 


eon in honor of Dr. Hamilton Holt, 
f Rollins College, was given on April 
cinnati by a group of seventy men 


in education and business. 


IsRAEL Davipson, of the Jewish 
Seminary, New York, will be the 
honor at a dinner on May 18, cele- 
s sixtieth birthday and twenty-five 


service to the seminary. 


Harmon award for “an outstanding con- 
toward improving relations between 
and Negro people in America” was 

ted to Major Robert Russa Moton, prin- 

luskegee Institute, by Seeretary of the 
Wilbur at a meeting held in Washing- 

il 22. The award consists of a gold 
nd an honorarium of $1,000. The Wil- 

Harmon awards are given annually for 

ruished achievements among Negroes” in 

e, fine arts, business, science, education 

gious service. 

Nathan Straus, of New York City, has 
awarded the gold medal of the National 
tute of Social Sciences, in recognition of 
social service and particularly for his or- 
ition and maintenance of a system of milk 

stribution to the poor of New York City and 
re. The medal will be presented at the 
ial dinner of the institute on May 8 at the 

Roosevelt. Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second 

vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ce Company, will make the presentation. 


Bernarp Jarre, teacher of chemistry in the 
irls Commercial High School in Brooklyn, re- 
ived the Francis Bacon award, a gold medal 
nd prize of $7,500, on April 18, for the best 
useript submitted in a contest for the hu- 
ng of knowledge. The presentation was 

by Professor John Dewey, of Columbia 

Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of 

Stevens Institute of Technology, also spoke. 
Mr. Jaffe’s book, “Crucibles,” for which the 
award was given, recounts the development of 
modern chemistry from the theories of the early 
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alchemists, with special emphasis on the human 
lactor. 

Zeta Beta Tav, the Jewish college frater- 
nity, announces that a committee of sixteen edi- 
tors of Jewish newspapers in the United States 
and Canada Felix M. 
philanthropist and banker, to receive the fifth 


has selected Warburg, 
Gottheil Medal, awarded by the fraternity an- 
nually to the American who has done the most 
for Jewry. The medal 1929 
sented to Mr. Warburg on May 10 at a dinner 
at the Park Central Hotel. 


tor will be pre- 


JoHN THOMAS NouRSE, justice of the District 
Court of Appeal, now residing in Palo Alto, 
has been reelected to membership on the Stan- 
ford University Board of Trustees for a ten 
year term. 

Dr. ArtHUR L. ANDREWS, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Hawaii since 1900, 
has been named dean of the faculties, a newly 
created position. 

Dr. J. J. OPPENHEIMER has been appointed 
dean of the college of liberal arts of the Uni- 


dean of 


He will 


versity of Louisville. He is now 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


take up his new position on July 1. 


Dr. Wituiam G. Hae, dean of Washington 
University Law School, St. Louis, has resigned. 
According to press reports his action is at- 
tributed to the limited budget for the school. 


Miss Mary Asupy CHEEK, formerly secre- 
tary of the board of admissions, has been ap- 
pointed dean of residence at Mount Holyoke 


College, to assume office in January. 


Dr. RANDOLPH O. Huuvus, assistant protessor 
of political science in Western Reserve Univer 
sity, will resign at the end of the academic year 
to become head of the department of political 
science at Friends University and consultant to 
Bert C. Wells, city manager of Wichita, Kansas. 


Proressor WiiuiAM C. Baacuey, of Teachers 
delivered two 


Institute of 


College, Columbia University, 
lectures the 
Ottawa, Canada, on March 7. He addressed 
the public school teachers of Washington, 
D. C., on April 10, and on April 17 he spoke 


at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 


before Teachers 
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the opening of the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Freperick P. Keppen, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, spoke on “Alumnae 
Graduate Study” at the Easter luncheon in 
New York City of the alumnae of Wells Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Kennetu C. M. Sits, president of 
Bowdoin College, spoke at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, on March 22, in the series of six Satur- 
day noon talks recently given at the cathedral 
by laymen, representing the fields of medicine, 
education and literature. 


Dr. WitLiAM H. Crawrorp, president emer- 
itus of Allegheny College, will be the principal 
speaker on Scholarship Day, to be observed on 
May 1 at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Henry R. Luce, editor of Time, will give the 
Bromley Lectures at Yale University on April 
21 and 22 on “The Contemporary Press.” The 
lectures will be open to the public. 


Tue Detroit Board of Education has voted 
to name a new high school in honor of the late 
Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, professor of educa- 
tional administration at the University of Illi- 
nois, formerly superintendent of schools at De- 
troit and later for a short time at Chicago. 


Tue Newark Museum has arranged an exhi- 
bition, in the nature of a memorial to its former 
director, the late John Cotton Dana, comprising 
paintings, sculpture, prints and drawings ac- 
quired during the last four years by the mu- 
seum and the Newark Public Library. The 
collection of paintings, sculpture and water 
colors was begun in 1926 when several pur- 
chases were made through the generosity of 
friends of the museum. The print department 
of the Newark library has been collecting etch- 
ings, lithographs, woodeuts and drawings by 
leading American artists for more than twenty- 
five years. 

A sTONE tablet to the memory of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., of San Francisco, who died in 
Florence on March 13, 1884, was dedicated in 
that city on March 13. On the stone is the 
following inscription: “To Leland Stanford, 
Jr., who died in this house March 13, 1884, and 
in homage to the university bearing his name, 
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the alumni of the year 1907 establish 4, 
memorial.” 7 

Dr. JosepH L. MARKLEY, professor emerip, 
of mathematics at the University of Michiess 
died on April 20 in his seventy-first year te 
had been on the faculty for thirty-nine ven 


ProressoR Epwarp LIVINGSTON Banrnor, 
since 1911 head of the department of pubj, 
speaking at Rutgers University and the olde: 
professor on the faculty in point of seryig. 
died on April 14 at the age of sixty-four years 


Tue fifteenth annual conference of the Ny. 
tional University Extension Association wil! } 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York (ity 
on May 7,8 and 9. The conference wil! be a. 
comed by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, chancellor of 
New York University. Dr. John M. Thomas 
president of Rutgers University, wil! make the 
principal address. There will be an informal 
dinner given by Columbia University at the 
Faculty Club, at which Dr. H. L. McBain, dean 
of the Graduate Faculties, will preside, and at 
which speeches will be made by Dr. James ( 
Egbert, director of university extension; Dr 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, 
and Dr. William F. Russell, dean of Teacher 
College. 

THe Eastern States Conference of Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Colleges was reorganized 
into an independent organization and its name 
was changed to the Eastern States Conference 
of Institutions for the Professional Education 
of Teachers. The conference formerly was 3 
section of the New York Society for the Ex 
perimental Study of Education. Delegates rep- 
resenting 3,000 teachers in New England and 
the North Atlantic states were present. 


Mr. Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., has con- 
tributed $5,000 toward the 1930 budget of the 
Geneva School of International Studies, tor 
which more than $20,000 already has been raise 
in this country and for which $15,000 more 
sought. Others who have contributed includ: 
Thomas W. Lamont, Sam Lewisohn, Charles ? 
Howland, Mrs. Alfred Hess and Jesse Isidor 
Straus. The seventh session of the school w 
open on July 14 in the Conservatory of Mus 
in Geneva and will close at the end of the 
League of Nations Assembly in September 
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the lecturers at the school next summer 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the 

n Geographical Society; Professor An- 

ecfried, author of “America Comes of 

ce’; Sir W. S. Marris, former governor of 

(nited Provinees of Agra and Oudh, and 

-ofessor Henry Clay, professor of social eco- 
; in the University of Manchester. 


Ouro WesteyaAN UNIversity has received a 
jest of $50,000 by the will of Frank E. 
vesant, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


honor of Mrs. Edward 8S. Brown, of 
irg, a new dormitory to be built at 


m and Mary College at a cost of $75,000 
named Brown Hall. 


Me. Joun D. Rockere.ier, Jr., has offered 

contribute $250,000 to an endowment fund 

f $2,000,000 which is being raised for the In- 

ional Y. M. C. A. College at Springfield, 

n condition that $1,750,000 be received in cash 
before July 1, 1935. 


Tue school-building program of New York 
City for 1930, providing for the construction 
of sixty-four schools at an estimated cost of 
$47,325,000, has been approved by the Board 
f Education. The new buildings will accom- 
modate 70,000 students. In addition, the pro- 
gram provides for the planning, during 1930, of 
live other high and special schools and the selee- 

sites for two additional continuation 

hools. The aggregate cost of the program, 

including the buildings for which plans are 
to be drawn, will be $55,000,000. Elementary 
chools on the program are to cost $19,000,000 
and high schools and special schools $21,470,- 
00, exclusive of the cost of sites, equipment 
Plans for the schools on the pro- 
are in various stages of completion. 

s for many buildings are yet to be selected 
’ acquired, 


and plans. 


Twenty-six elementary schools, 
ive high schools and four vocational schools 
were carried over from the 1929 program as 
their completion was delayed. For a few of 
the buildings scheduled on the program for this 
year contracts have already been awarded, in- 
eluding that for the Brooklyn Technical High 
School, which will eost $5,500,000. 


| Kyox Cottece and Lombard College, both of 
Galesburg, Illinois, are planning to merge, ac- 
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cording to the following statement issued by 
their presidents, Albert Britt, of Knox, and 
George G. Davis, of Lombard: “The executive 
committees of the boards of trustees of Knox 
and Lombard Colleges have voted unanimously 
in favor of a union of the two colleges on such 
terms and conditions as may be mutually agreed 
on. Committees have been appointed to work 
out all details and formulate a plan to be sub- 
mitted to their respective boards.” It was em- 
phasized by both Mr. Britt and Mr. Davis that 
the union of the two institutions is entirely 
subject to final approval of both boards of 
trustees as well as mutual satisfaction regard- 
ing details. 

A qirt of 500,000 cameras to American chil- 
dren whose twelfth birthdays fall in 1930 will 
celebrate for George Eastman, chairman of the 
board of the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
fiftieth anniversary of award of his first patent. 
Each camera will bear a medallion with the 
inscription, “Fiftieth anniversary of Kodak, 
1880-1930,” and will be accompanied by a roll 
of film. 

A $3,000 prize contest for the best literary 
work on “The Soul of America” 
by the National Arts Club through President 
John G. Agar. The award will be made by a 
committee of members of the Arts 
Club consisting of William Allen White, chair- 
man, Mary Austin, Hamlin Garland, Ida Tar- 
bell and Henry Goddard Leach. The manu- 
seripts to be considered must be from 40,000 to 
100,000 words in length. Only those works 
written between March 31, 1930, and April 1, 
1931, will be eligible for the competition. All 
manuscripts must be forwarded to “The Soul of 
America” Committee, the National Arts Club, 
15 Gramercy Park, New York City, not later 
than April 1, 1931. 
submitted anonymously, and no prize will be 
awarded if, in the judgment of the committee, 
no work is worthy of the prize. 


is announced 


National 


The manuscripts will be 


A NEw national educational periodical, the 
Junior College Journal, will begin publication 
in October, 1930. It will be published by Stan- 
ford University Press, and will be under the 
joint editorial control of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the School of Edu- 
eation of Stanford University. The new jour- 
nal will appear monthly with the exception of 
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the summer months. Dr. Walter C. Eells, of 
the Stanford University School of Education, 
will be editor-in-chief of the new periodical, 
with Doak S. Campbell, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
secretary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, as associate editor. A national edi- 
torial advisory board of twenty will include 
the members of the executive committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and 
others who are recognized as national leaders in 
the organization and development of the junior 
college movement. 

Tue University of Brussels will formally 
dedicate on June 23, 24 and 25 the new univer- 
sity buildings presented by the C. R. B. Eduea- 
tional Foundation and the School of Medicine 
presented by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
King and Queen of Belgium have signified their 
intention of being present on June 23. 


On March 20 the Constantinople Woman’s 
College celebrated its thirty-ninth Charter Day. 
The alumnae of the college met as usual before 
the exercises and pledged scholarship loans for 
use of the students at the college for the coming 
year. The chief address was given by Pro- 
fessor Eliot Grinnell Mears, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, visiting Carnegie professor for the 
Near East during the year 1929-30. The am- 
bassador of the United States to Turkey, the 
Honorable Joseph C. Grew, also spoke. The 
address in Turkish was given by Efsayish Suat, 
of the class of 1915, the vice-president of the 
Kadin Bili, an organization of Turkish women 
interested in social welfare, philanthropie and 
political activities. After the exercises a recep- 
tion was held in the Marble Hall which was 
very largely attended by alumnae and friends. 


THE first pontifical university in Latin Amer- 
ica was established on April 9, when the Vati- 
ean granted the Catholic University of Santi- 
ago, Chile, the privilege of placing the institu- 
tion in that category. The university was 
established forty-one years ago and has 3,000 
students. 


Srxreen head masters of public schools of 
England have accepted the invitation of the 
Anglo-Canadian Education Committee to spend 
five weeks visiting educational institutions in 
Canada. They sailed from Liverpool on March 
28. The party, led by Dr. Cyril Norwood 


(Harrow), consists of the head masters of Am. 
pleforth, Bedford, Charterhouse, Christ's }, 
pital, Dauntsey, George Watson’s, Haileybury. 
Kingswood, Mill Hill, Whitgift and Wrekin, 
the high masters of St. Paul’s and Manchester 
Grammar School, and the masters of Ma, 
borough and Wellington. Mr. Kenneth Ling 
say and Major H. H. Hemming, members oj 
the committee, accompanied the party. Th, 
head masters will meet the principals of yarj 
universities in conference and will see th: 
versities at work. 

Ir is reported in The Christian Scienes 
Monitor that the northern Ireland Government 
Bill, to meet the Ulster Protestant chure! 
demand for Bible teaching in the schools, j 
now before Paliament in Ulster. The 
acts that if Bible instruction is not 
given in any “provided or transferred” seh 
the authority may be required to provide it 
the requisition of the parents of not less t! 
10 children in regular attendance at scho 
The bill also requires that “no teacher can )y 
compelled as a condition of appointment or ot 
holding office to teach any catechism or re 
ligious formulary distinctive of any particular 
religious denomination.” Both these provisions 
refer exclusively to what is known as “pro- 
vided” schools—that is, schools which have been 
transferred by clerical or lay Protestant mar 
agers to the local education authorities and 
schools erected by the local authorities sine 
the Education Act was passed in 1923. They 
do not affect in any way the voluntary schools, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, which are sti 
controlled by the managers who were in co 
trol when the 1923 act was passed. 


Tue Eastern Association of College Deans 
and Advisers of Men is an offshoot and affiliat 
of the National Association of Deans of Men, 
and had its inception, on the initiative of Dean 
H. G. Doyle, of George Washington Univer- 
sity, at the meeting of the national organ 
zation in Washington, D. C., in April, 192 
Since the parent association necessarily hold: 
many of its meetings at points remote from th 
Atlantic seaboard, the eastern members desired 
to establish a special forum in their own terr! 
tory for the annual discussion of their special 
problems. The branch association will aim par 


ticularly to foster and promote personnel ideals 
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iministrative and counseling work of 


stern colleges. It will diseuss various 
college administration, requirements, 

and student life, with emphasis in 

on the personnel point of view. The 
meeting was held at Atlantie City 

‘ebruary 21. Dr. David A. Robertson, of 
meriean Council on Edueation, spoke on 
rns”; Dean H. E. Stone, of West Vir- 
‘nia University, on “The Dean of Men and 
nnel Worker,” and Dean R. H. Riven- 

of Bueknell “Student 

A constitution was adopted, and offi- 


University, on 


ere elected as follows: President, Dean 

xx MeConn, Lehigh University; 
+ Dean Kenneth O. Mason, Brown Univer- 
Secretary, Mr. Theodore A. Distler, New 
versity; Treasurer, Dean H. E. Stone, 


V ice-presi- 


Virginia University. 


vey made by the Connecticut Agricul- 
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tural College on the cost of a college education, 
as reported in The Christian Science Monitor, 
shows that four years of collegiate study cost 
about $9,200 a student. This takes into con- 


sideration college fees, contributions by the 
state and federal governments and the loss each 
student incurs by lack of earnings. The great 
est expense, according to the figures, is the loss 
of earnings. Conservative estimates place this 
sum at around $100 a month. The expense in 
fees for each student is estimated at about $750 
a year. 


The 


agencies contribute approximately $650 a stu 


state and other governmental 


dent. The above two figures, combined with 
the possibility of earning $900, bring the total 
to $2,300 a year for each student. 
a student cuts a class he is cheating himself out 
of approximately $3.10 worth of education. 
The cost to the student for failing in a course 
which yields three credits a semester is $186. 


Every time 


DISCUSSION 


THE TWENTY-NINTH YEARBOOK ON 
ARITHMETIC 


RE are approximately 750 pages in the 

30 yearbook of the National Society for 
Study of Edueation, whose content is con- 
ned with the subject of arithmetic. These 
(50 pages of perfectly good space and paper 
are occupied in large part with opinion or in 
elaborating the obvious and that with the sub- 
ject of method and grade placement. We mean 
“obvious,” material that is familiar to 

se who have kept up with the literature on 
the subject. The committee has given us little 
that is new on the subject and we find ourselves 

y a little better off in our thinking and plan- 
ng in curriculum making in arithmetic than 


oy 
here by 


were before the appearance of this volume. 
The material here given, however, is quite valu- 
able from the scholar’s view-point. 

Of the 750 pages fewer than twenty are de- 
voted exclusively to the kind and amount of 
content of arithmetic which should be included 
in the elementary school curriculum. The ques- 
ton of what kind and how much to retain or 
exclude, a subject which is at least as vital un- 
der our pressing accumulation of culture in 
civilization as the methods of teaching, has 


slight attention. Informational arithmetic is 


urged by some as material to replace whatever 


may be eliminated elsewhere in the arithmetic 
course of study, but what particular informa- 
tional arithmetic or the suggestion of a new 
method by which this may be found is not men- 
tioned. It would have been extremely valuable 
both to the profession and to coming 
tions if this had been done. 

Either for one or a combination of 


renera- 


the fol- 
lowing reasons those responsible for the year- 
book have failed to recognize or have ignored 
the serious problem of the determination of the 
kind and amount of arithmetic to be included in 
the elementary school course. (1) They have a 
blind spot on this part of their subject and do 
not recognize the problem, or (2)They fear to 
tread in this field where others rush in, or (3) 
They show a bit of academic snobbery which 
does not recognize those who are interested in 
the vital subject of selective content, or (4) 
They have failed to look far enough ahead in 
their social thinking to cause them to realize 
that sooner or later this problem must be at- 
tacked. They are depending upon the imme- 
diately favored content, or (5) They have failed 
to realize that culture is cumulative in a geo- 
metric ratio and that we must discard least use- 
ful materials. They have signally dodged the 
issue of one of the most important curricular 
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problems that have faced the educators for the 
last hundred years. 

Those responsible for the planning and think- 
ing which have gone into the twenty-ninth year- 
book have been guilty of going around in a 
cirele. This cireular path of theirs does not 
have the virtue of a spiral or cyclic movement 
which, to say the least, would be going in some 
direction toward the solution of our most press- 
ing problem. 

Their course has been more like a merry-go- 
round. 

They have chosen to classify those who differ 
fundamentally from their methods and thinking 
in the matter of arithmetic content as “reduc- 
tionists,” thus showing the rather prevalent 
mob-minded tendency of a very primitive order 
of a classificatory naming of their opponents. 
This name-calling is a very primitive way of 
fighting. 

They have evidently overlooked the rather 
obvious basis on which society, civilization and 
progress not only have traveled, but must nec- 
essarily go in the growth and development of 
culture, namely, that of the process of growth 
and discard. For example, in the history of 
transportation human groups have used many 
forms of locomotion and methods of transport- 
ing materials, i.e., for traveling and for hauling 
both on land and sea. The earliest forms, aside 
from the use of human slaves for such pur- 
poses, were domesticated animals, various crude 
devices of wheel vehicles, the wheelbarrow, the 
two-wheeled cart, the wagon, the buggy, the 
automobile, the steam and electric driven train, 
the aeroplane; and by the sea the raft, the 
canoe, the sail-boat and the great ocean liner. 

We do not nor can not use now all these 
methods of travel and transportation. We have 
disearded most of the old for the new more 
efficient and rapid techniques. The pressure of 
the accumulation of cultures of all kinds forces 
us to abandon much that our forefathers used. 
These methods of transportation are all tools 
of society and civilization, and what has been 
true here is likewise true of industry, business 
methods, manufacturing, machinofacturing, 
farming, house-building, food production, gov- 
ernment—also methods of measurement and 
record-keeping. These likewise are changing. 
We do well to recognize the fact. The schools 
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must parallel industry and all the other jing. 
tutions of society or else get more and mor 
helplessly behind in their assistance to 
institutions. In many ways that is just wha 
is happening to-day in our educational thinking 
and practice. 

Probably not one of the committee would ga, 
we should now teach all the old obsolete content 
required by the schools two generations ag 
such as the ell, the hand, the span, the nail, th, 
barley-corn, etc. These units have been super 
seded by more refined units of measurement 
But why not teach them? Why have they been 
discarded? They have been discarded on the 
basis of use, because other more refined mea. 
sures are chosen. The same is true of obsolete 
methods of calculating interest, cube root and 
many other old forms of arithmetic. But if we 
discard these categories from public elementary 
school arithmetic, by what methods or processes 
of elimination will we discard them? As a 
matter of fact, they are discarded by the com- 
mon man in life situations and on the basis of 
use because other ways are more useful. In 
fact, so far as use is concerned most of the 
arithmetic is discarded after leaving schoo! by 
the common adult. Then, why persist in retain 
ing such useless material in the elementary 
curriculum ? 

We have many instances of discarding the 
use of much arithmetic in our modern indus 
trial life except only by professional users of 
specific types of arithmetic. No 
apothecaries’ weights except druggists, etc., and 
much of this work is done in large drug manv- 
facturing laboratories. The bankers by using 
interest tables make all our interest calcula- 
tions, carpenters and paper-hangers do all our 
calculating for us when we build a house. Most 
of it is specialized, “vocationalized.” It has 
never been the purpose and can not be the 
purpose of the public elementary schoo! to tur- 
nish vocational training. This training is nov 
and should be provided by the trades or sp 
cialized schools. 

One of the committee, at least, wil! say, “! 
believe in formal disecipline—transfer of train 
ing—and we should require pupils to learu 
much and do much computation [shall we say 
concerning the ell, nail, barley-corn, cube root, 
if for no other reason than that of training the 


These 


one uses 
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The whole battle over transfer of train- 

not yet settled. But for the sake of 

t we will assume the formal disciplin- 
nardon for calling names) contention and 

t there is an enormous amount of trans- 

- We will grant affirmatively the disputed 
theory and say that students of all the clutter 
¢ arithmetic are thereby made brighter in gen- 
the quality of arithmetic formally 
Then, may we ask, is there any par- 
ar arithmetie which has transfer value over 

r kinds? Would students not gain the value 

his transfer by studying useful arithmetic 

as the obsolete type? Can we not con- 

, the teacher of arithmetic for neglect of 
juty if she does not get all the transfer possible 
from all her teaching? Does transfer rest more 
on the method of teaching than upon the sub- 
ct-matter? There is no mysterious entity in 
ny part of arithmetic that will make it auto- 
itieally spill over into a fine form of transfer. 
The question forces itself upon us whether, 
|, the transfer which is obtained in 
arithmetic or in any other subject is not due to 
the teaching rather than to the subject taught. 
If, then, transfer depends more upon the teacher 
| methods used than upon the quantity of 

|, why require so much obsolete mate- 
Could we not find some more useful 
‘t-matter, useful in other ways besides 
mind training, to require of pupils? In other 
words, if one subject well taught furnishes mind 
training, why not any subject well taught? To 
believe in automatic transfer in any and all 
subjects is to indulge in that form of magical 


y 
ill 


educators to-day. 

Some of the committee say that we can not 
method from eontent. Very well. 
That we admit, but the method does not depend 
totally upon quantity but on kind, and so does 


transter. 


separate 


We can exeuse the rather obvious faults in 
points of strueture of the volume, some rather 
unimportant ineonsistencies and oversights in 
the matter of accurate references. These minor 
matters are likely to happen to any volume of 
the size of this one. But to use the sum of 750 
pages as this committee has and fail to give a 
major place to the content that should go into 
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a publie school course in arithmetic is unpar- 
donable. 

Birth control in social groups is a splendid 
thing within limits. But births that are allowed 
to transpire if not genetically begotten leave us 
little better off. The solution of our social 
problems is no nearer realized. Likewise birth 
control in the literary field is also a valuable 
ideal, and unless the article or book is geneti- 
eally begotten it may not add much to the 
elevation of our literary taste. 

Scientific (?) or other forms of writing should 
have a species of birth control so that the read- 
ing public would not be engulfed by an enor- 
mous quantity of pointless or faulty reading 
material. 

A. O. Bowpen 

New Mexico State TEACHERS 

COLLEGE 


ORIENTATION AND SCHOLASTICISM 

In a recent issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a 
contributor’ writing under the caption “Modern 
Scholasticism” delivered himself of a scathing 
denunciation of orientation courses. The bur- 
den of his charge seems to be: (1) They involve 
the reintroduction of the authoritarian or 
scholastic method in education. (2) They sup- 
plant scientific methods and practices in educa- 
tion. (3) They have been repudiated by “the 
distinguished committee of engineers who re- 
cently made a study of engineering education.” 
(4) “They consume so much time in bedtime 
stories . . . the student has little time left for 
the study of science, literature, art, history, 
mathematics, social sciences, by the laboratory, 
the historical and the problem methods.” (5) 
They attempt to induce thinking in a student 
before he has anything to think about. 

These charges lack a little of the full force of 
scientific pronouncement because of a slight 
tinge of emotional bias that seems to flavor their 
presentation. But even when the charges have 
been discounted for this defect they are still 
grave enough to cause concern on the part of 
those who persuade themselves that they see 
merit in orientation courses. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself that I 
know what the writer of the article thinks 


10. Garfield Jones, ‘‘Modern Scholasticism,’’ 
Scnoot anp Society, March 8, 1930. 
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orientation courses are. I shall, therefore, be 
content with a review of the charges for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far one may ven- 
ture to conclude anything about orientation 
courses, whatever they are, on the basis of them. 

To begin, the first and fourth charges strike 
a note of discord with the fifth. The first 
asserts that the professor in an orientation 
course inflicts one statement after another on 
the student with such rapidity that his mental 
initiative is knocked cold with the spike-studded 
club of medieval authoritarianism. The fourth 
maintains that the whole curricular day is so 
occupied with “bedtime stories” that the student 
is forced to neglect everything else in order to 
listen to them. The fifth suggests that advo- 
eates of the courses find an alibi for them in 
“the need for an integration of life early in the 
student’s education.” But the alibi is demol- 
ished with a brace of questions. “How can he 
integrate before he differentiates? How can he 
apperceive without an apperceptive mass?” 

The first asserts that the student is getting 
a mass but that it is being handed to him on a 
platter of authority. The fourth declares that 
he is getting a mass but complains that it is too 
much of the nature of “bedtime stories.” But 
the fifth suggests that he is getting no mass at 
all. There is doubtless a way to neutralize this 
conflict, but the manner of it is not at once 
apparent. Three of the charges thus wind 
themselves up in a snarl and expend all their 
force in combating each other. 

The second charge asserts that the method of 
orientation is supplanting scientific method and 
practices in education. It is not made clear 
what it is in the nature of orientation material 
that prevents the application of these methods 
and practices to it. But assuming that there is 
something it is still open to question whether 
the introduction of orientation courses is sup- 
planting these methods and practices. If the 
scientific method and practice are being sup- 
planted they must have previously been estab- 
lished. 

But when were they established? It must 
have been in some period in which there was a 
measure of unanimity regarding the end to be 
reached in education. It is unthinkable that 
scientific methods and practices could operate 
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without a clear notion of what they were tr 
to do. 

The last two decades, the period in yw 
scientific method must have been cur 
it is now being supplanted, have exhibited 


apparent ignorance on the part of man 


eators regarding the end to be reached iy , 
cation and a violent disagreement on the par 
This supports the conviction th»: 


of the rest. 
within these two decades scientific method 
practices have not existed. If they hay 
existed within these two decades they are py: 
being supplanted by orientation, since it , 
within this period, chiefly, that the orientatio; 
idea has become operative. 

We may note, finally, the charge that orien 
tation courses are vicious because they | 
been repudiated by a “distinguished committee 
of engineers.” When, one is constrained to ask, 
did an engineer become an authority in educa- 
tion? Does it follow, because one can rear 4 
any one else, that his words must have weight 
in the fields about which he possibly kn 
little or nothing? But somewhere along the | 
of such questioning lies the crime of 
majesty. 

Let the competency of the “distinguished 
committee of engineers” to speak on matters 
of education be admittedly above reproach. 
still seems strange to have their authority in- 
voked to forestall the reestablishment of au- 
thoritarianism. This is no whit different from 
the magister ipse dixit of hoary lineage long 
antedating scholastic civilization. In this in 
stance the authority is of course a distinguished 
committee having the weight of numbers in its 
favor. But it must be clear that the principle 
of solving one’s own problems by an appeal t 
the dictum of some one else is the same, whether 
the some one else is a distinguished committe: 
of contemporary engineers or a man who has 
walked across the pages of history through th 
shades of twenty-five centuries into the light 0! 
to-day. If the one is authoritarian, the ot! 
must be also. It is just a little strange, there 
fore, that the use of authoritarianism is adopte¢ 
in order to check its spread. 

In conclusion our author reminds us that 
thinking is not a precipitate of nothing. The 








he 
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therefore, which produced his article 
e been a precipitate of something. But 
that something was it need cause but 
cern to those who are persuaded that 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


ff of instruction and administration 
30 summer session of Cornell Univer- 
s approved by the board of trustees 
t on March 1. The complete instruc- 
for the thirty-ninth regular summer 
ll inelude 135 members, 28 of whom 
institutions other than Cornell. 
tion to the regular summer session, 
vill eonduet this year summer schools in 
ey, agriculture and home economics. 
for the last two have not been named 


Dr. R. H. Jordan will be chairman of the 

ninth summer session; Professor B. S. 

\f will be seeretary, and Miss R. Louise 
| be dean of women. 


nstruction staff will include the follow- 


outside institutions: 





n: Samuel M. Brownell, superintendent of 
schools, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; Maurice 
es Crosby, professor of education, Smith 

College; Manly H. Harper, Jamaica Training 
School, New York; Hazel Hicks, instructor in 
education, Cortland Normal School; W. J. 
Klopp, director of teaching, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; A. M. Meyer, director of junior high 
school, Orlando, Florida 

Latin; Cleveland King Chase, professor of Latin, 
Hamilton College 

English: Guy Shepard Greene, assistant professor 
of English, University of Pittsburgh 

Geology: Olin Teeter Brown, instructor in geol- 
ogy, Colgate University; Ellsworth D. Elston, 
Dartmouth College; Howard A. Meyerhoff, as- 
sociate professor of geology, Smith College; 
Marcellus H. Stow, assistant professor of geol- 
ogy, Washington and Lee University 

History: G. G. Andrews, assistant professor of 
education, University of Iowa; C. R. Lingley, 
professor of history, Dartmouth College 


Music: Frank E. Percival, head of music depart- 


ment, State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin; Nellie Reuschel, instructor in Dal- 
roze eurythmics, New York Institute of Mu- 
sical Art; Alfred Spouse, supervisor of high- 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





there are possibilities in orientation courses that 
will justify at least the attempt at development. 
C. W. CHENOWETH 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


school music, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Charles G. Vardell, Jr., dean 
of school of music, Salem College 

Philosophy: Max H. Fisch, assistant professor of 
philosophy, Western Reserve University 

Physical education: Carl G. Chamberlain, director 
of physical education, Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, New York; D. E. Murray, director 
of physical education, Madison Junior High 
School, Rochester 

Physics: Edwin Crawford Kemble, associate pro 
fessor of physics, Harvard University; Earl 
Abell Zeller, teacher of science, High School, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Psychology: John Gamewell Jenkins, assistant in 
psychology, Iowa State University 

Public speaking: M. T. Herrick, assistant profes 
sor of public speaking, University of Illinois 

Social science: Horace Kidger, head of depart 
ment of social studies, Newton, Massachusetts 

Spanish: Santiago Gutierrez, assistant professor 
of Spanish, Ohio State University 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 
Dr. Lester B. Rocers, dean of the summer 
school of the University of Southern California, 
announces the appointment of fifty-seven visit- 
ing professors from eastern, northern, southern 
and central states to the faculty of the twenty- 
fifth annual summer session. The following are 
to teach there during June, July and August, 

1930: 

Dr. William Carl Ruediger, dean of the school of 
education, George Washington University 
(D. C.) 

Dr. Harry Thomas Collings, professor of economics, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. John Lewis Gillin, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Dr. Carl Frederick Huth, dean of University Col- 
lege, University of Chicago 

Dr. Fred Carleton Ayer, professor of education, 
University of Texas 

Dr. Albert Edward Caswell, professor of physics, 
University of Oregon 

Donzella Cross Boyle, instructor in music, College 


of Music of Cincinnati 
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Dr. Jesse Perry Rowe, professor of geology, State 
University of Montana 

Dr. Gerald Alan Yoakam, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. Ernest Ludlow Bogart, head of department of 
economics, University of Illinois 

José Maria de Osma, professor of Spanish, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 

Beulah Lucile Leitzell, instructor in music, River- 
side Junior College 

Dr. Otto Templar Hamilton, extension division, 
Indiana University 

Dr. Merlin Harold Hunter, professor of economics, 
University of Illinois 

Dr. Clyde Milton Hill, chairman, department of 
education, Yale University 

Dr. Elias T. Arnesen, teacher of English, San 
Francisco State Teachers College 

Dr. Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., professor of En- 
glish, University of Texas 

Dr. Charles Edward Hill, professor of political 
science, George Washington University 

Walter Alfred Allen, instructor in organ, Pomona 
College 

Dr. Frank Wilson Blackmar, professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Kansas 

Dr. John Frederick Dashiell, professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of North Carolina 

Dr. Louis Michael Eich, associate professor of 
speech, University of Michigan 

Menno Simon Kuehny, principal, Sentous High 
School, Los Angeles 

Dr. Joseph Stanislaus Galland, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Northwestern University 

Dr. Frank O. Kreager, extension professor of psy- 
chology and sociology, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity 

Dr. Frederick Alexander Manchester, associate 
professor of English language and literature, 
University of Wisconsin 

Dr. Rollin Clarke Mullenix, professor of zoology, 
Lawrence College 

Charles Henry Nettels, assistant director, high- 
school division, department of psychology and 
educational research, Los Angeles city schools 

Otto J. Stahl, assistant professor of theory of 
music, University of Michigan 

Dr. Frank Waters Thomas, president of Fresno 
State Teachers College 

Dr. Charles C. Weidemann, professor of education, 
University of Nebraska 

Ethel Andrus, principal of Lincoln High School 

M. Eustace Broom, associate editor of the High 
School Teacher and assistant professor of edu- 
cation, San Diego State Teachers College 
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Dr. William Paxton Burris, professor of history 
and philosophy of education, University 
Cincinnati 

Albert Ernest Bullock, supervisor of commer 
education, Los Angeles city schools 

Dr. Herbert J. T. Coleman, head of th: 
ment of philosophy, University 
Columbia 

Clarence LeRoy Glenn, director of physical ody. 
cation, Los Angeles city schools 

Dr. Edmund Howard Hollands, professor of philos 
ophy, University of Kansas 

Mabel C. Hermans, department of psycholog 
educational research, Los Angeles city se} 

William Alexander Kearns, 
physical education and superintendent ; 
ground and recreation department, City 


director 


Diego 

Dr. Orin Grant Libby, professor of American his 
tory, University of North Dakota 

Robert Hill Lane, assistant 
schools, Los Angeles 

Earl Carlyle MacInnis, superintendent o 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 

Dr. William M. Marston, psychology department, 
Columbia University 

Doris E. Moon, instructor in music, Santa Monica 
High School 

Dr. Kevork A. Sarafian, head of education depart 
ment, La Verne College, and visiting lecturer 
in education, Claremont Colleges 

Hazel Jean Plympton, instructor in art and handi 
craft, Washington State Normal School, Bel 
lingham 

W. Walker Brown, vice-principal, Bancroft Junior 
High School 

Carlos N. Carter, instructor in agriculture, Jame 
A. Garfield High School 

Dr. Marion Eugene Herriott, assistant director, 
psychology and educational research division, 
Los Angeles city schools 

Jessie E. Marker, assistant supervisor of music, 
Los Angeles city schools 

Edna 8S. Mettler, representative of the Zaner- 
Bloser Company 

Paul John Ritter, chairman of drama department, 
Alhambra High School 

Alfred Solomon, assistant professor of French, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Clayton Franklin Palmer, supervisor, elementary 
agriculture, Los Angeles city schools 

Dr. Harry Barelay Yocom, professor of zoology, 
University of Oregon 

N. P. Neilson, chief, division of health and phys 

ical education, California State Department of 

Education 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN 

vears ago President Aydelotte, of 

re College, the American secretary to 

trustees, came to the conclusion that 


les 


tem of selecting Rhodes scholars then in 

did not give the best results either 

he point of view of the intentions of 

Rhodes, the founder of the Rhodes schol- 
or of the United States. 

In the first place the number of adequate can- 

tes coming forward in some states did not 


t competition which was essential if 
remely high standard of man desired by 
thodes was to be selected. In the second 
he system whereby the competition for 

arships in each state only occurred two 
t of every three had great disadvan- 
ith from the educational and the admin- 
rative point of view. After careful study 
President Aydelotte came to the conclusion that 
the highest type of American scholar should be 
sent to Oxford—that is, one who could gain and 
give most both at Oxford and in later life—and 
it would be a great advantage if the states could 
be grouped into a number of districts so that 
each state could compete for the scholarship 
ery year and the scholars could be selected 
from the best among all the candidates who ap- 
peared before the district selection committee. 
however, he approached the Rhodes 
trustees on the subject, he discussed his pro- 
posals with the old Rhodes scholars, with the 
Association of American Universities, with the 
Association of Urban Universities and with the 
National Association of State Universities. The 
result of this consultation was that the over- 
whelming majority of old Rhodes scholars, of 
the Association of American Universities and 
the Association of Urban Universities was in 
lavor of revising the then existing plan, while 
the National Association of State Universities 
was divided on the question. 

Fortified by this American support, and espe- 
cially by the opinions of the great majority of 
the best-known educationalists in the country, 
President Aydelotte submitted his proposal to 


the Rhodes trustees in the autumn of 1926, after 
making some modifications in it to meet what 
may be called the states-rights point of view. 
The Rhodes trustees gave this proposal most 
careful consideration. They agreed with Presi- 
dent Aydelotte’s view that it was Mr. Rhodes’s 
primary object that only men likely to be an 
honor to their own countries and to make their 
mark in after life should be chosen as scholars, 
and that the new plan of selection would help 
to produce this result and that Mr. Rhodes 
would have approved this modification in his 
scheme provided the scholars selected continued 
to represent their individual states and were 
drawn more or less equally from all parts of the 
United States. They were the more inclined to 
accept the proposal because it provided the 
solution for a difficulty which has confronted 
them increasingly in recent years, namely, that 
of finding places at Oxford for all Rhodes 
scholars in view of the increased number of 
candidates seeking admission to the university 
and the higher standard of qualification now re- 
quired for entry into the colleges. It is now 
only possible to make sure of securing admis- 
sion for men of a very high standard of ability, 
character and physique. For years the trustees 
have been trying to raise the qualifications nec- 
essary for election to Rhodes scholarships in all 
parts of the world, and the Aydelotte plan 
seemed the ideal way of bringing about these 
results in the United States. 

The trustees did not, however, come to any 
rapid decision and they sent me as secretary to 
the Rhodes Trust to the United States for 
nearly five months at the end of 1928, partly in 
order to examine the situation on their behalf. 
After hearing my report, they obtained in May, 
1929, the authority of Parliament to the amend- 
ment of the terms of the will which would make 
it possible for them to bring the new scheme 
into existence. In July at a conference of old 
Rhodes scholars which came to Oxford to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the scholarship system, the whole 
question was exhaustively discussed among a 
representative body of some ninety-eight old 
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American Rhodes scholars, and the case for and 
against the change was powerfully argued be- 
fore some of the trustees and the officers of the 
trust. After the conference the trustees passed 
a resolution in the following terms: 


The trustees feel that the success of the Rhodes 
scholarship system clearly depends upon the qual- 
ity of the men selected to be Rhodes scholars. 
While the type of man who will make the best 
Rhodes scholars was defined clearly by Mr. Rhodes, 
the choice as between individuals tends to change 
as university conditions develop and as the simpler 
and pioneering types of civilization give place to 
more complex and highly organized forms of so- 
ciety. There seems to be no dispute that the dis- 
trict method of selection would result in securing 
a higher average quality of scholar. At the same 
time the trustees consider it essential that Rhodes 
scholarships should continue to be identified with 
the individual states, though they do not think it 
essential that the system of appropriating two 
scholarships to each state every three years should 
be maintained. 

They have come to no final decision as to the 
method of selection which will give the best results 
but they have come to the conclusion that an ex- 
periment should be made with the regional plan 
for creating eight districts of six states each as 


originally proposed. They have, therefore, in- 
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structed the American secretary to 
arrange for the election in December, 19 
held on this basis. 

After a sufficient period of time has , 
they will invite a further expression of 
and others 


from old Rhodes scholars 


operation of the regional plan. The tru 
then once more take the whole question int: 
sideration and decide whether the regiona 
is to be continued or whether a return 


made to the system of election by individ 


From the foregoing it will be seen t! 
new plan is being adopted as an experiment an 
that if the objections which have been raise: 
it prove in experience to be well-founded, 
will be a reversion to the earlier system 
will be no difficulty about this because t 
which has been authorized by the trustees | 
vides for the continued existence of the sele 
committee in each state of the union 
function it will be to select the two best 
dates who come forward in that state and to 
send them to appear before the district commit- 
tee which will choose the four best candidates 
from among the twelve men who present them- 
selves before it—Statement by Philip 
Marquess of Lothian, Secretary of the Rhod 
Trust, in The Christian Science Monitor. 


Kerr, 


REPORTS 


GRANT FOR PROFESSOR DEARBORN’S 
STUDY OF GROWTH 

TuHeE General Edueation Board has granted to 
the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University the sum of $62,500, payable in five 
graded instalments, for the completion of Pro- 
fessor Walter F. Dearborn’s intensive study of 
individual growth. The following description 
of the growth study, taken from the material 
presented to the General Education Board in 
connection with the petition of the school for a 
grant in support of the study, may be of inter- 
est to readers of ScHoot anp Soctery: 

The growth study was begun in the fall of 
1921, and is therefore in its ninth year. The 
purpose of the investigation is to establish 
the main facts of individual mental and phys- 
ical development, to define the limits of normal 





development and to discover the extent of 
deviations found among ordinary school chil 
dren. The first measurements were made on : 
group of several thousand children shortly aft 
their entrance into school. These children ! 
been remeasured each succeeding year, and it } 
the intention of the investigators to continue 
the measurements for a total period of about 
twelve years, or so long as the majority of the 
subjects remain in school. 

The large number of workers needed for ¢: 
rying out this project and the sizable an 
of special equipment and supplies whi 
necessary have made the undertaking very ex 
pensive. The expense, indeed, has been so great 
as to preclude the possibility of expanding the 
investigation in important phases and even of cevelop! 
maintaining a wholly satisfactory study and 


h are 


tead 
2 svead 


growth, 
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n of the results so far obtained. 
provision for this research is one of 
‘needs of the school. 
techniques the study has made great 
; since its inception. The investigation 
be adapted to the ordinary condi- 
the publie schools; but under favorable 
ns. between three and four hundred 


te 


in a single day, be twice, and 


when there has been discrepancy 


e first two measurements) thrice, mea- 
s to their height, weight and bodily 
ns, may have X-ray photographs taken 
r carpal bones (to provide an index of 
development), may submit to a den- 
mination and may have a try at two 
sts of intelligence and an equal number 

f accomplishment in schoo] studies. 
may be expected by way of results or 

ems solved from this great effort? 

he seientifie foundation which we are 
ng to lay for education, an element of the 


facts and laws of individual development. We 
classify children properly, select the 

r the deficient for special treatment, 

with individuals of unusual traits, adjust 
teaching or our schools to the various levels 

f development or handle our human material 
th maximum effectiveness unless we can be- 


rreatest importance is exact knowledge of the 


ire certain in our judgments concerning 

| eases. We ought to be able to study 

en child as an individual in the light of 
mprehensive knowledge of individual growth. 
present we have little such knowledge in 
iable form, because the standards by which 
measure individuals are based on averages 
the measurement of groups. We have 
rds of various sorts (physical, intellee- 

¢.) for children of any given age, but we 

t know how they combine in the normal or 
child or how the combination varies in 
cases. We know too little about the 
tions in rates and directions of growth in 
dividuals. Averages may remain constant by 
virtue of the shifting of individuals. We do 


} 


know whether to expect, in any given case, 
a steady, even growth, or acceleration in the 
“evelopment of certain traits or phases of 
growth, with a retardation in other traits or 


y 


piases, or a combination of these. We have as 


yet only an inadequate basis for educational 
diagnosis, and we lack a safe basis for prog 
nosis. The study of special classes (the gifted, 
the defective, the retarded, non-readers, ete.) 
can go but little beyond its present stage and 
conclusions from tests can not be further con- 
firmed until we have a body of data derived 
from repeated observations of the same indi- 
viduals. The combination of data from differ- 
ent groups will not suffice. It hides essential 
facts, and there is no way to get at these facts 
except by the well-supported, comprehensive, 
intelligently directed measurement of a suffi- 
cient number of the same children over a 
sufficient period of time. 

How do children grow? That is the first and 
most general question. Are there periods of 
acceleration and retardation, or is all growth 
regular and gradual? Is growth at adolescence 
different from that at any other time? Are 
physical and mental growth highly correlated? 
What is the relation of mental and physical 
growth to accomplishment in school subjects? 
What are the facts about sex, race and indi- 
vidual differences in growth? 

We have long had standards of physical 
growth based on the measurements of large 
groups of children and adults of varying ages. 
The repeated measurements of growth in height 
and weight of the same individuals over a 
period of years as made by Wissler, Baldwin 
and Porter have disclosed facts about the indi- 
vidual’s development which were covered or 
concealed by the group method of study. These 
studies showed that some children who grew 
slowly in early years, say up to the ages of 
twelve or even fourteen, made up in the short 
period of adolescence for their shortcomings 
and surpassed their fellows who had had an 
earlier start. Repeated measurements of intel- 
lectual development in the early years have 
shown that there is a good deal of constancy 
in the relative rates of growth, now recognized 
in the so-called constancy of the intelligence 
quotient. Are there, however, individuals who 
display the same phenomenon, at adolescence 
and later, in intellectual growth? How common 
are such cases? Can they be recognized in early 
years and differentiated from the persistently 
dull and save many a teacher and parent from 
sore misconceptions about their pupils and off- 
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spring?! These are some of the specific ques- 
tions for which answers are sought. And as is 
always the case when new facts are found, new 
problems are presented and new insights are 
gained. Such it is hoped and anticipated may 
be the case in this venture. 

Quite apart from its main objective, the in- 
vestigation has provided a wealth of data of 
general educational interest. Twelve doctorate 
theses based on the data gathered have been 
completed; seven others are in course of prep- 
aration, and a number of minor studies have 
been made. A bibliography of the growth 
study is appended to this statement. 

The investigation has provided an unusual 
opportunity for training in the field of educa- 
tional measurement and research. During the 
last seven years some seventy students have 
taken part in the collection and study of the 
data. These points illustrate the policy of the 
investigation. It would be much simpler (but 


much more expensive) to conduct the investiga- 
tion by employing a well-trained and well-paid 
staff of examiners. We have trained our own 
examiners by thorough apprenticeship, and have 


paid them, when trained, small salaries, with the 
definite appreciation on the part of all that the 
training offered constituted part payment. Our 
methods and technique in the fields in which we 
are not ourselves primarily specialists, e.g., 
anthropometry, have received the sanction of 
experts—e.g., Hooton and Davenport—so we 
are confident that the investigation itself has not 
suffered. In fact, contributions have come from 
the staff which could hardly have been bought. 
The enterprise has thus resulted in an immediate 
contribution to the education of our own stu- 
dents, as well as scientific findings concerning 
growth. 

Gifted children in two of the cooperating 
school systems have been singled out for special 
study and separate classes organized for them. 
In addition to the usual battery of mental, 
scholastic and physical tests, several hundred 
children have been given each year a more 
searching intelligence examination. In 1928— 
29, nearly three thousand children were given 

1 Cf. the section on the Harvard Growth Study 
in ‘‘Intelligence Tests—Their Significance for 


School and Society,’’ by W. F. Dearborn, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928. 
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this individual examination, requiring a tota) ,3 
between four thousand and forty-five hundred 
hours of the time of the examiners (as we!) ra 
of the children). This new material based o, 
children who have already had at least seven 
other mental and scholastic measurements Qyy. 
ing a seven-year period will be unique and , 
great significance in test evaluation. 

Within two months after the close of the 
academic year our measurements are completeh 
recorded in a convenient form for study. : 
other words, the investigation keeps abreast of 
itself. We are not simply accumulating dats 
We are studying them as we proceed. The 
school has built a concrete vault in the Palfrey 
House for the records of the growth study is 
order to protect them from fire. 

The study included at the beginning nearly 
five thousand children. Last year, the study 
still retained about thirty-five hundred chil- 
dren. At the end of the entire twelve-year pro- 
gram, about two thousand children wil! remain. 
Included in the study are about seven hundred 
children at the Massachusetts state schools for 
the feeble-minded at Waverley and Belcher. 
town. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HONESTY IN COLLEGE EXAMINA- 
TIONS UNDER THE HONOR 
SYSTEM 

University instructors in the main are inter- 
ested in knowing the degree of honesty that 
prevails among the members of their classes, 
especially during the written examination pe- 
nod. The relative weight that should be given 
‘o “finals” depends at least in part upon this 
‘actor. In institutions employing the honor 
system this is especially true. Is the written, 
signed pledge of a student’s honesty valid? 


Should he be taken at his word to refrain from 
obtaining assistance in any form, when an op- 
portunity for so doing with little chance for 
detection presents itself? Is the tendency to- 
ward dishonesty greater at the upper or lower 
ranges of the distribution of grades? Is the 
temptation to cheat greater in a final than in 
a mid-term test? According to the opinion of 
freshmen, dishonesty in college examinations in- 
creases with experience and confidence and is, 
therefore, more prevalent among upperclassmen 
than first-year students. Is the opinion justi- 
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fied by the facts? Is there any correlation be- 
tween the intelligence rating of students and 
this behavior trait? 

These, and relevant questions, may be in some 
measure answered from the data herewith pre- 
sented. 

The findings reported are based on tests in 
education given under identical conditions to 
seventy-two freshmen and fifty-seven juniors. 
Thirty questions of the true-false and multiple 
choice types were prepared and mimeographed 
for each class, and each student was asked to 
answer these in the usual manner. According 
to previous practice the students understood 
that the right-minus-wrong method of scoring 
true-false questions would be observed. Under 
this plan the general practice was to encircle 
neither the “T” nor the “F” in the case of un- 
certainty because of the double penalty. While 
the content differed according to course for the 
two classes, the number, difficulty of questions 
and the amount of time required were practi- 
cally the same for both. At the close of twenty 
minutes all papers had been answered and 
signed by the students and were immediately 
collected by the instructor and placed upon the 
desk in his office adjoining the classroom. The 
test was for both classes the last in a series 
given before the term grades were to be re- 
ported. In addition to the test the students 
understood that a certain unit of work remained 
to be completed which was made the subject for 
class discussion immediately following the test. 
Meanwhile expert scorers in the office were 
making duplicates of the markings of each stu- 
dent, but without making any mark upon the 
student’s original paper. The assigned unit of 
work having been completed, approximately 
ten minutes before the close of the class hour 
the students were given opportunity to score 
their papers as they had often done previously, 
except that in this case, presumably because of 
the limited time, each student was handed his 
own paper for scoring. The instructor read the 
correct answers from key, with sufficient delib- 
eration to give time for any changes or addi- 
tions, easily made in a new-type test, which any 
student might be inclined to make. The scored 
tests bearing the pledge of the students and 
scored in each case by the student himself were 
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then collected by the instructor and helg f 
comparison with the copy of the origina) ma 
by the scorers a few minutes previously. . 
The following table shows the number , f st 
dents according to classes who were } ont 
dishonest according to this criterion: also the 
frequency of changes, all of which proved " 
be in favor of the student making the chano 





Freshmen 





Number of 
changes 


Number of 


Frequency 
changes 4 ’ 











Number in class . 

Number making changes 

Number not changing 

Per cent. making changes 

Per cent. not changing 

Total number changes 

Average number of changes 2.4 





These changes in the main consisted of en- 
circling the “T” or the “F” previously | 
blank under the right-minus-wrong rule or « 
filling in a completion left blank on the original 
paper, while some of the more daring erased the 
previously made circle in the true-false replies 
and encircled the other letter, or erased the w- 
correct statement in the completion questions 
and substituted the correct item as the instruc- 
tor read it from the key. In a few inked orgi- 
nals, since the incorrect first replies could not be 
erased, the student merely drew a line through 
the incorrect completion item and wrote the cor- 
rect statement above it. 

From a comparison of the results shows 
above, it would appear that the freshmen ar 
more ready to improve their marks than are 
upperclassmen. Is this because freshmen as 4 
class are less honest than upperclassmen, or may 
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t the latter are a more selected group 
honesty correlates with intelligence 
.demie achievement? Then, a large per- 

ve of freshmen were at the time of the 
pledged to fraternities and sororities re- 
tai » a “C” average, at least, for initiation. 
what extent, if any, did this situation add 
the temptation to take advantage in the 
scoring, especially for students around or below 
this standard? At the time of the test five of 
men and one junior were on probation 

suse of grades. Of these, three freshmen 
to meet this standard of honesty while the 

nior proved her honesty by this criterion, 

ch she was on final probation at the time. 

a definite correlation between 


s 


then 

honesty and scholarship or between honesty and 
ntelligence? The following quartile distribu- 
on the bases of psychological scores and 

iri ratings are attempts to answer these 
tions. The Missouri system of rating which 
ployed at this particular institution evalu- 

at 130 points, “B” 115, “C” 100, 

5 and “E” and “F” at 0. All students 


ud been given at the time of their admission 
the Otis Self-administering Test, Form A. 


The 
pereentage of dishonesty according to this eri- 
erion is therefore recorded in the table by 
irtules from high to low on the basis of gen- 
intelligence, Missouri rating in all subjects 
e semester and the Missouri rating in the 

ct in which the examination was given. 


DISHONESTY BY QUARTILES 





Otis S-A Gen. Mo. Mo. rating 
Test A rating for in subject 
Form semester 


stions 


g 
R 


“_ 


sree. Fourth quartile 
sig Third quartile 
eeond quartile 


10t De 


“1S t& wy 
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bo 09 PS bt 


ony 


First quartile 





t. of students with Otis score 
' or higher changing 38 

Per cent. of students with Otis score 
below 50 changing 54 
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The foregoing quartile table shows that there 
is a decided tendency for changes to be made 
by students ranking in the lower quartiles both 
on the basis of intelligence and scholarship. In 
other words, there is a very definite agreement 
as measured by this criterion between trust- 
worthiness and both intelligence and scholar- 
ship. There is also on the whole a marked im- 
provement in the junior class as compared with 
the freshman, leading at least to the hopeful 
conclusion that college students improve in 
character traits as they gain in academic 
achievement. On the 
unfortunately, a rather pronounced persistence 
toward dishonesty in the upper achievement 
quartile as shown by a comparison of juniors 
and freshmen in academic rating. To what 
extent, if any, may this be due to the fact that 
dishonesty under the honor system makes pos- 
sible a higher grade placement for the dis- 
honest student in comparison with those rated 
solely on the basis of merit? That is, does 
dishonesty at this higher range provide the 
margin which gives higher relative placement 
to untrustworthy students to the disadvantage 
of those who on the basis of merit are their 
equals or superiors? 

To explain the great 
changes at the lower achievement and intelli- 


other hand, there is, 


predominance of 


gence levels of a class, it may be suggested that 
these students have more opportunities to im- 
prove their marks than do the better students. 
No student in either class in this study, how- 
ever, had a perfect paper, giving opportunity 
to all students to improve their marks by 
change. Less than 10 per cent. of either class 
answered more than twenty-four of the thirty 
questions proposed, leaving a margin of at least 
six chances for change for practically all stu- 
dents. Thus we see as shown by these results 
that the greater honesty of the brighter students 
can not be attributed to the fact that they did 
not have opportunity to make changes in scor- 
Taking both the freshman and junior 
groups into consideration, there were only two 
instances in which more than six changes were 
made. Thus if these results are reliable and 
representative, we may conclude that upper- 
classmen are more honest than freshmen and 
that there is a definite correlation between trust- 


ing. 
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worthiness and both intelligence and achieve- 
ment. 

As has been indicated, this examination was 
the last of a series given through the term, this 
particular test having been given on the last 
day preceding the reporting of term grades. 
As an effort to determine whether students who 
are not quite trustworthy are more inclined to 
take advantage under the honor system just be- 
fore grades are reported than afterwards, a 
second test equal in difficulty to the first and 
condueted under the same conditions was given 
to two of the three freshman classes, or a total 
of forty-two students, shortly after the begin- 
ning of the next term, in the same subject. The 
following results were obtained for comparison 
with the findings of the pre-report test. The 
data are limited, of course, to these forty-two 
students for both tests. 

STUDENTS TAKING Two TESTS 

Students changing papers on first test 20 or 
per cent. 

Students changing papers on second test 14 or 
per cent. 

Students changing papers on both tests 11 or 
per cent. 

Students changing papers on one test only 12 
29 per cent. 

Students changing papers on neither test 18 or 43 
per cent. 

Students changing on first but not on second test 
8 or 19 per cent. 

Students changing on second but not on first test 
3 or 7 per cent. 


The third freshman class not given the second 
test was omitted because of a change in assign- 
ment beginning with the second semester. 

By comparison it is obvious that these forty- 
two students retested were more disposed to- 
ward dishonesty in the examination immediately 
preceding the reporting of grades than in the 
second test given early in the term and there- 
fore less directly connected with their academic 
standing. Besides, the matter of grades as a 
basis for making their fraternities and sorori- 
ties was not a factor in the second test. It 
would seem fair, therefore, to conclude (1) that 
even under the honor system there is a rather 
high percentage of dishonesty in examinations, 
and (2) that this tendeney increases in propor- 
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tion to the conscious significance of the eXami- 
nation in relation to forthcoming grades; that 
is, final examination grades are less reliable 
than earlier or mid-term grades. 

It would seem fair then to ask: Are examing. 
tions desirable? Does the honor system justify 
its existence or name as such? In answer may 
we not assume that students develop in char. 
acter qualities such as honesty much as they do 
in academic achievement? Are not examina. 
tions desirable then as furnishing tests in situg- 
tions parallel to many which must be met in 
life—honestly or dishonestly? If so, what is 
the most desirable technique for such develop- 
ment, and is this formula to be found in current 
college practice? Just why should not the stu- 
dent’s failure in honesty be regarded ag a 
matter for conference between instructor and 
student with a view to improvement much as 
prevails in the case of failure in mathematics 
or English or in term papers? Or is the matter 
of character development rather a thing apart 
which should function in case of failure through 
some extra-organization upon the testimony of 
the instructor or that of fellow students? After 
all, are fear of detection and inhibition the best 
or even desirable modes in the development of 
either academic or character achievement? 


A Proressor or Epvucation 
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